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A TRAGEDIAN’S COMEDY. 


A WASHINGTON SQUARE LEGEND. ! 


Tus is one of those green-room legends which come sparkling 


to the brim of the Squad’s history, like the bright little bubbles 
in a glass of champagne. The details were imparted to us by Mr. 


Nobbs, Gentleman—who never could keep a secret, by the way— 
upon the night of our dinner to Buckingham, the illustrious trage- 


dian, at the close of his triumph in “Hamlet” at the Madison 
Square. Mr. Nobbs, who was a privileged character behind scenes 


as everywhere else by exercise of that colossal presumption which 
knew no rival, proposed that we intercept the actor in his dress- 


ing-room immediately after the play, escorting him with great 


éclat to the banquet. It was during the last act of the tragedy 


that we strolled into the dim confusion of the wings, suddenly 
bursting upon our famous player in Danish doublet and pointed 
pumps, the great turquoise and ruby necklace of state dangling from 


his long neck. Absorbed as he was in a frolic with a pretty little 
page, a comical grimace upon his countenance and a jest upon his 
lips, his fine profile cutting sharply against a heap of tinsel trum- 
peries beyond, suddenly a super rushed upon him, whispering: 
“ Now!—quick!” whereupon the great actor stomped off, dash- 
ing out upon the stage with 


‘«Who is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis?” 


ringing from lips that changed its smile of coquetry to a grin of 
tragedy as he leaped into Ophelia’s grave, grappling arms with 
Laertes. 
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Nobbs regarded him a moment with a curious glance of admira- 
tion tinged with misgiving. “By Jove!” he mused, “what clever- 


ness!—what genius! How easily he carries the load of a giant, © 


and yet, what a blundering affair was that of the twins Withers!” 
“Yes, blundered into winning a sweet little bride; do you call 
that blundering ?” 
“Yes; and I'll tell you why.” 
- So we all sat down upon a clump of movable paper rocks, and 
were imparted a chapter of this interesting secret history. 


Mrs. Plantagenet Withers—one of dear old Mr. Parlotan’s 
“blessed damosels” of long ago—lived in an old Knickerbocker 
house on the Square, as she does to this day, the happy mother of 
those gay girl-twins and that same dreary scheme for the emanci- 
pation of her sex. Her dainty drawing-room, overlooking the 
broad elms, is still the rendezvous for all the queer types of this 
queerest Gotham quarter—the forum whence lead the avenues 
into the aristocracy, the democracy, the socialistic and republican 
haunts of all this modern Rome. She was ever the princess of en- 
tertainers, enlightened in all the little amenities which foster good- 
fellowship between guests, imparting an air of distinction to all 
the ceremonies of her miniature court; rather overnice, perhaps, 
in the choice of her retainers, though the sweet girl-twins now 
and then broke the’ rigorous law with an infusion of what Mrs. 
Withers contemptuously called “les prolétaires.” Whether the 
Squad came under this ban upon the prolétary, could never be 
discovered, no more than could be divined why the P.in Mrs. 
P. Withers stood for Plantagenet, unless it was because that 
was just what she wasn’t; though a republic, and not her 
grandsires, was to blame for it. If it be possible to establish a 
house of royalty with girl-twins as founders, Mrs. Plantagenet was 
capable. Though in fact dominantly republican in sentiment, she 
was essentially monarchial in system; and in the punctilio of her 


- modest household affairs, though in comparative poverty as the 


world goes, she was formal and precise, even attending her toilette 
with the care of a duchess of a Bourbon court, economizing on the 
first two meals of the day that she might gather pleasing guests 
at a sumptuous dinner. 


As for the sweet girl-twins, they were very pretty indeed—which | 


is saying much; and very bright and vivacious—which is saying 
more; and as perfectly the complement of each other in every 
physical detail as that pair of white satin slippers which they took 


i 
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turns wearing on gala-nights, and pitched about in a bedroom 
frolic after a ball. Being the daughters of an illustrious woman, 
who was also a scientist, of course they took to the arts. Not that 
either had any special talents in that direction, but if the divine 
goddess could not make artists of Mrs. Plantagenet’s daughters, 
so much the worse for art. Had they been French or English, 
this bisected unity might have been milliners or mantel-makers; 
here, of course, they painted; just as the man who isn’t good 
enough for Heaven, and is altogether too good for nothing, turns 
agnostic. But these young ladies really did adorn the arts; not 
by their handicraft, but by their combined and dazzling coquet- 
ries which held the admirer with the unique illusion that he was 
being entranced by a woman with four luminous eyes and two 
rosy mouths, four pink slippers, and a score of white fingers, each 
half of her trying to outdo the other half in a bewildering effort 
to make the admirer enjoy himself. It is the only instance on 
record where a house divided against itself not only stood, but 
stood the assaults of Bohemian wit; and brave indeed was he who 
dared assail the fortress of their combined gift of repartee. 


Poor old Jonathan Withers, the departed head of the house, 
died before the twins were born—showing his excellent tact. He 
would have been abominably in the way, men of his type being 
now and then good achievers, though rarely good supporters, of 
honors. So, the best thing a small hero can do is to die while the 
inspiration is upon him—which Withers did, leaving what devel- 
oped into two interesting young ladies, with dazzling, round arms 
of richest modeling, satin warmth of skin, and mellow eyes in 
whose limpid depths there lay an ever-warming gleam of sunshine 
—to give teas to the Squad. To these maidens of twenty summers, 
with all the expressive sweetness of humility in every personal 
grace, entertaining was no formulated science that admitted of 


_ few indulgenges, as with the good mother. It was a continual 


round of festivities, with accomplishments in the arts of tennis, 
plunking banjos and of making double conquests over single 
hearts—all with the girlish seriousness with which in their soli- 
tary moments they painted bonboniéres and made their own 
dresses. Their impromptu afternoon teas were what the poet 
Nairn called “little rondos in dainty tones,” accompanied by the 
tinkle of bangles and the music of laughing red lips, until one 
might look for a family tree ensconced in some nook, showing the 
Withers’s roots buried in the stock of the Thracian shepherds of 
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old. At these times—the mother being absent, perhaps reading 
a paper on “ What Shall We Do With Our Girls?” before some 
Corkscrew Curl Society; of a full score of which she was chief 
instigator—the modest drawing-rooms were filled with literary 


‘men to-be and not-to-be, artists in the sprout and politicians in 


the bud, in whose midst, upon tables filled with china in process 
of decoration, quaint jugs from Egypt, water-bottles from Aztec- 
land, and all odd-shaped receptacles for all odd-shaped nothings 
in general, the little brass teapot spouted pompously, and uncon- 


fined wit dropped like pellets of quicksilver, bursting into ten 


thousand bright globes, flashing everywhere. Yet not one youth- 
ful guest dared tarry over the Oolong until he risk encountering 
the good “ Lady Plantagenet,” lest she be shocked with the man- 
ners of the café-bred worldling. Ah! happy days, like to those in 
the past, to the genial house of Withers! 

Jean Jacques Kilkenny Buckingham was an Irish-Englishman 
with decided French tastes. How he stole into the Squad was 
never known; so it must have been by the back door. Certainly 
when first noticed in our midst—and he was not there very long 
ere he was noticed—he was a pompous, insuppresible, ill-dressed 
and worse-mannered type of his profession at that ebb-tide of pros- 
perity which discloses all the bare and slimy rocks of the actor’s 
world with most brutal and consistent realism. Mutually agreed, 
he was a thorn in the side of a very sensitive: body—a thorn that 
must needs be plucked at first opportunity. Everybody ignored 
his antecedents, scouting the notion that such a mushroom boasted 
any such luxury; but after some weeks of hard pelting with cross- 
table witticisms which really struck depth in a very sensitive na- 
ture, a marvelous change came over the flash-actor—a change for 
the better to such a degree that the Squad flattered itself upon 
the prospect of proving an institution for the hammering out of 
greatness. This only shows that while some men need to be born 
to genius, some coaxed into it, and some cudgeled into it, Bucking- 
ham needed to be kicked into it; and who that has felt the combined 
footfall of the Squad’s disapproval can gainsay its virtue as an 
uplifter? 

One thing was certain: not one of us predicted the glory of the 
tragedian’s career; s0 we must give the Withers’s teas the credit 
of having discovered and held fast to a genius—particularly because 


they couldn’t drop him, for Buckingham wouldn’t be dropped. 


As a Squadman, he was a thin-jawed, theatrical, two-penny 
Byron, outraging us continually with his impertinences, yet inter- 
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esting us always with that great panorama of experiences of the 
well-stocked actor. It isan unfortunate position for a man so 
uneven in his qualities: one day disliked, the next lauded. Con-— 
tinually surprising, he is ever surprised. At his beri, he is su- 
perb; at his worst, atrocious. One takes such a man as one takes 
sleep: it depends upon digestion and the weather whether refresh- 
ing, or only anightmare. As Buckingham was excellent material 
for the pranks of the charming twins Withers, he was conducted 
thither in one of his moments of probation. His presentation by 
Mr. Nobbs, Gentleman, was scarely propitious; Mr. Nobbs being 
famous for doing just the wrong thing at the wrong time, as the 
Squad’s legends well attest. They found “Lady Plantagenet” 
seated queen-like by the side of a coquettish old captain of a 
Wither-away regiment. After according Mr. Buckingham a bow 
that would have frozen the pertest civility upon the lips of a 
courtier, dear Mrs. Withers shook her frills and laces under the 
dear captain’s chin, and protested, “Dear me! another of les prol- 
élaires to recruit the Squad, I suppose. How deeply we shall be 
indedted to Mr. Nobbs if he keeps up this standard of noblesse/ I 
must have some words with him. I drawa very decided, unmis- 
takable line on actors!” and so settled back to fan off the evil 
influence by an excess of vigor. Still Buckingham thought the 
dear old lady very distinguished, remarking to Mr. Nobbs, in a 
low “aside,” that she might have escaped from one of Gainsbor- 

ough’s charming old potraits of royalty. 
Then Mr. Buckingham was presented to Miss Withers, the elder 
—elder by some twenty minutes, be it known—and he thought 
her to be simply entrancing. There was a song or two, during 
: which the dear captain nibbled at the ivory head of his cane, now 
and then nodding his bald, round pate upon which the grouping 
traces of dyes and restorers had left little maps from ear to ear, 
like the hydrostatic chart of a government survey. Mrs. Planta- 
i genet kept her keen eyes upon her spectacular guest, lest in an 
; unguarded moment he commit some social depredation. Then 
_ Buckingham was requested to recite—a privilege to display his 
talents not to be foregone. He first imitated a hautboy, by the 
aid of a carved hazelnut and a clever trick—which was amusing. 
Then he turned bartender, mixing imaginary drinks from imagi- 
nary bottles; imitating the squirt, and the pop, and the fizz with 
alarming closeness to fact—which was less amusing, being out of 
place! But when he stole bodily the legendist’s own character 
skit— The Masked Nude ”—dexterously imitating the clip of the 
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scissors, and leaping to the finale with a shout, he fell from grace 
low enough to visit him with dear Mrs. Plantagenet’s wrath to a 
fourth generation. The Captain thought him one of those stray 
fumes of pomatum and punch-bowls which now and then steal 
over a bar-room threshold into good company; he remarked as 
much. Mrs.Withers wrote him down as one of those nasty human 
three-cent pieces which are continually trying to pass for a dime; 
and she remarked as much. Miss Withers, on the contrary, 
thought him an exceedingly agreeable fellow; and she remarked 
as much tacitly by a renewed interest in her new guest. So, the 
poor fellow with his foot wedged in at the door of the social temple 
at last—that door so long closed to him—proposed to brook no 
obstacle to his securing himself there bodily. 

Miss Withers, most pliant to his entreatments, listened with 
interest to the tales of adventures of this stagy Ulysses, so respon- 
sive indeed to his wit that Buckingham thought her exceedingly 
gracious. During a pause in one of these harangues, Miss With- 
ers left him rather suddenly, with an apology, disappearing 
through the portiére from which, a few seconds later, emerged 
the younger Miss Withers, who came jauntily forward to be pre- 
sented. Buckingham, entirely ignorant of the fact that there 
were twins at all, and supposing her to be his companion of the 
moment gone, begged her to be seated again while he bring this 
remarkable tale of the foot-lights to a dashing dénouement. The 
young lady, only distinguishable from her sister by the red car- 
nation in her wavy brown hair, met the situation and carried the 
joke on admirably, consenting to be drawn down upon the settee 
in the window nook, and told the last half of a story, which, lack- 
ing the first half, was absolutely pointless. A moment later, the 
opportunity offering, she disappeared through the portiére, meet- 
ing her sister almost at the threshold. A short conference, and | 
the,affair was fixed by the pranking girls, to the suppressed hilar- 
ity of the knowing one, Buckingham the victim of a pretty joke 
for fully an hour, the sisters alternating each other and with 
much adroitness maintaining the illusion of unity. 

At last came the parting, Miss Withers shaking the actor’s hand 
heartily, Lady Plantagenet condescending slightly, and the old 
captain bobbing his hydrostatic chart with a military nod, while 
“ Jean Jacques, the Glorious,” answered each salute with one of 
those stately jack-knife bows—pieces of stock-property so digni- 
fied on the stage, so ludicrous in real life. Throwing the lower 
reef of his superb fur-edged cloak over his left shoulder, the dear 
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young Roscius departed, clutching the arm of Mr. Nobbs, his 
companion, all the way down to the street, to give emphasis to the 
conviction that “Miss Withers was charming— irresistibly charm- 


ing. Her wit!—her esprit/ her glances!—her culture! ”—one 


enthusiastic comment following another until they reached the elms 
on the Square, where Buckingham paused: took a picturesque 
pose, invoked the gods, swearing that “he would have Miss With- 
ers, or die in the conquest!” 

“A noble sentiment!” said Mr. Nobbs, suppressing his mirth 
at the promise of a rick joke to follow. 

Then they parted. ; 

On the following day Mr. Nobbs, being as usual unable to keep 
a secret, delivered to the house of Withers an excellent imitation 
of the actor-lover’s oath; whereupon the young ladies in question 
were seized with a righteous desire to be avenged for this daring 
impertinence—avenged in their own peculiarway. It happened 
that “Aunt Polemus,” who lived in her charming old country 
house on Staten Island, had invited her nieces to visit her before 
the snow flew; and sogt was arranged that instead of both doing 
honors to Aunt Polly’s hospitality at once, they would alternate, 
each taking a three evenings’ bask in the moonlight of Buck- 
ingham’s love-glances, and alternately three days of recuperation 
on Staten Island. 

They proposed to carry this joke on with a dual singleness of 
purpose until the affair becamie alarming, then they would present 
themselves to Buckingham in company, and take him to task for 
the daring perfidy of making love to two sisters at the same time 
—a situation worthy of a history. 

If the thing was admirably planned, its execution was a literal 
masterpiece. When “Jean Jacques, the Glorious,” called on the 
following evening—and from this time forward he missed not a 
single opportunity to pay daily court to his beloved—he found the 
charming Miss Withers, the twenty-minute senior, this time ready 
to take the initiative, or rather, to respond to his with instant yield- 
ing. She accomplished this with her characteristic verve, capping 
the prelude by stealing the lank actor into another room, where, 
disclosing just enough suppressed regard to heighten the interest 
she presented him with a mouchoir-case which she had decorated 
with exceptionally fat and festive cupids, tangled up in sprays of 
pansies and anemone. Of course, Buckingham was flattered to the 
heart by the impression he had made. Surely the lovely Miss 
Withers, after such unmistakable yielding to his conquest, was an 
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easy prize. He was thrown into temporary confusion over his suc- 
cess, imparting to Mr. Nobbs alone the secret of the young lady’s 


gift, and the ineffable tenderness of her manner which marked the 
opening note of a lover’s triumph. Surely his affairs of love 
augured well for the future ! 

The elder twin was nota little startled at her three-days’ pro- 
gress in love-making as a fine art, and feared that she had carried 
it too far to insure her sister’s safe continuance of the theme; but 
the younger twin bore forward the history with éclat, not only 
proving what admirable diplomatists women are, but what per- 
fect compliments of each other were the twins. 


One morning Mr. Nobbs, Gentleman, was surprised by an early 


call from the actor. Certainly love had a most bracing effect upon 
its captive. The old cloak had given way to a new one of freshest 
broadcloth trimmed with seal, the slouch hat displaced by a daz- 


gling beaver, the hands daintily gloved, and altogether such an 


up-town air on a down-town character, that Mr. Nobbs rose up 
from his pillow, spilling upon the white counterpane the coffee 
into which he was dipping his biscuit as entered the trage- 


dian. 

“By Jove!” he burst forth. “Does love do all that for a 
fellow? Go to?” 

Sh-h!” interrupted the actor with uplifted finger. “‘No 
tongue! all eyes: be silent!’” then he drew to the bedside, 
becoming immeasurably confiding. ‘He had come upon a most 
delicate errand; would Mr. Nobbs, always the friend of the lover, 
honor him with his advice? Certainly; with all candor. Then 
the pictorial Thespian drew forth a roll of brown paper from his 
inmost bosom, and set free his ecstasy. ‘“ Nobbs, m’ boy, Iam 
going to make Miss Withers a present—a present of great value, 
perhaps too great. I have come to ask if it really is too pretentious 
a gift to offer in all true sincerity. Behold! itis an heirloom—my 
mother’s once!” and he held at arm’s length a fantastic, old- 
fashioned gewgaw—a sort of necklace, Nobbs thought—where- 
upon the wily wag nearly exploded in the serious lover’s face. 
_ After a critical examination of the huge trinket, Nobbs remarked 
that he did not deem it too pretentious a gift, if he loved her— 
really loved her—love levelling all distinctions; whereupon Buck- 
ingham wrung his friend’s hands with thankful emotion, quoted 
“Hamlet” thrice to reinforce the situation, and shortly afterwards 
wrapped himself in his magnificent toga, and departed, promising 
to meet Mr. Nobbs at the breakfast-table. Then Nobbs rolled 
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over, smothering his hilarity with a pillow, shaking the joists of 
the old bed loose with suppressed laughter. 


Of course the day did not pass without a secret conference at 
** Maison Withers,” where, between his outbursts of mirth, Mr: 


Nobbs confided the secret of Buckingham’s passion and his pro- ~ 


posed gift. Miss Withers—the elder, this time—saw no impro- 
priety in accepting the gift; but dear Lady Plantagenet, amusedly 
silent until this time, expressed herself logically to the contrary. 
“See here! my daughter,” she remonstrated, her firm, round mouth 


expressive of deep conviction, “what is the use of carrying this 
thing, American fashion, beyond all bounds of prudence? Refuse 


the poor dunce’s gewgaw by all means. You can amuse yoursel! 
without laying the household under obligations by accepting his 


trumperies. Besides, my dear, the worm may turn—mark you, 
the worm may turn!” 


“But nonsense, dear mamma!” replied the elder twin; and “Bless 
your soul!” interpolated Mr. Nobbs, “the vulgar jimcrack isn’t 


worth ten dollars at auction with a fool for a bidder—a great row of 
Alaska brilliants, or some such stage rubbish. Do let the young 
ladies avenge themselves; it will be historical in the Squad annals. 


Besides, he swears that he will marry Miss Withers; now then, let’s 
see him do it!” 

That evening, in the midst of certain dry-bone discussions on 
the eternal text of feminine emancipation—commentaries as dreary 
as the drizzle of rain-pipes on the roof, Mr. Buckingham took 
the opportunity to draw Miss Withers stealthily into the little 
nook by the window where they were safely ensconced from 
prying eyes, other than by the rustle of tissue paper and sub- 
dued whispers, betraying nothing of the animation of their short 
interview. When the pair emerged a moment later, the elder 
twin’s pretty face was scarlet, and the tragedian’s glowing with 
triumph. The great vulgar trinket hung low upon the maidenly 
bosom like an albatross of fate, only the intensely serious face of 
the uctor forefending a storm of hilarity on the spot. Luckily, 
the more prudent sentiment ruled; and Jean Jacques after reciting 
a touching little love ballad in a mood that seemed well sustained 
by the condition of his own prosperous affairs of the heart, was 
allowed to depart with honors, leaving behind him the glamor of 
that footlight smile, which, like the phosphor gleam of a firefly 
glows but warms not. Then the curious trinket was handed about 
the company, with no end of /facetie by the merry commentators. 
Lady Plantagenet grew very stern, elevating the tiny triplet of 


& 
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warts upon her distinguished nose, and ‘looking reproachfully 
into her daughter’s face. “Shocking, my child! What do you 
propose to do with that piece of stage trumpery ?—not wear it, 
surely!” 

“For three days, mother dear; then I'll let sister wear it. You 
have no humor, mamma; you are as serious as a bronze Turk. 
Besides, this is an heirloom; it was his mother’s!” 

“ His mother’s ?—thatthing was? She must have been a museum 
freak if ever she wore that in good faith!” 

“The prize-winner in aChatham Square beauty contest possibly,” 
suggested Mr. Nobbs. 

“Do you suppose that stuff is real gold?” interposed another. 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Nobbs. 

“Certainly not!” said the sweet old captain, emerging from 
silence, gruffly. 

“Why don’t you take it to ‘your uncle’s,’ Miss Withers and let 
him price it?” suggested Mr. Nobbs. 

“ My—what?—uncle’s ?” 

“Eh—the pawnbroker, you know!” 

“Thank you; I have no relatives in the profession that I know.” 

The company smiled, thus betraying a more intimate knowledge. 

“ By the way,” said Miss Withers, addressing Mr. Nobbs in half 
confidence, “I have often passed those funny, dark, three-ball 
places, and stopped before the windows, studying the heaped-up 
hostages to fortune—not without their touch of pathos now and 
then—with something of a longing to get behind the scenes as it 
were. Dear Mr. Nobbs, will you take me into one of them some 
day? just to ease my vulgar curiosity, don’t you know——” 

“Shocking, my daughter !” 

“ —and let me see in his own den, one of those mouse-eyed old 
Shylocks that rule the world, they say, from their shabby thrones.” 

“Ask Jean Jacques, the Glorious,” said Mr Nobbs. “He has 
friends in the ‘profesh’ who would. treat you with exceptional 
grace!” It was plain that Mr Nobbs had been hit in a vulnerable 
spot. 

“My daughter, you amaze me!” 

Notwithstanding the protest upon all sides, combining Mr. 
Nobbs’s over-sensitive reluctance, not more than two days later, 
the young girl managed to elude the vigilance of Lady Plantagenet, 
and meeting Mr. Nobbs upon returning from a league-lesson, 
together with poor Buckingham’s glass-diamond fire-works as a 
pretext to gain unsuspicious access into a cosmopolitan mystery, 
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the two sidled up to the door of a characteristic pawnshop on 
Sixth avenue. It was a typical spot, without and within; and once 
upon its threshold, the elder twin Withers heard her heart beat 
for no other reason than that she was dallying with an adventure 
which her mother-would have denounced as “ humiliating beyond 
measure.” She suffered one of those strange revulsions of the 
heart by which nature not unoften warns of a hidden peril. The 
old Jew in attendance was, to her. content, the speaking type of 
his profession. Hectic as an autumn leaf, his ragged-edged pro- 
file stood out bold against those rows of offerings to Queen Money, 
his eyes like putty-balls and rolling wearily, a forehead furrowed 
deep with the practiced frown of the money-getter. 

“What can you do for me on this, on a pinch! ” said Mr. Nobbs, 
breaking a very eloquent silence. 

The old Jew took poor Buckingham’s “heirloom” in his lank 
fingers, turned it over and over, treating himself to a parsimonious 
pinch of snuff. Then elevating his toothless mouth like a bean- 
blower, he commanded, “ Rachel, brink der alcohol! ” 

Rachel, a round-faced, animated little scrap of wall-paper, with 
a dried-apple complexion and a nose that had flattened itself 
against the second-story window-panes for the thirteen years 
of her joyless life, and who wore large diamond earrings notwith- 
standing her infancy, brought a basin half filled with a muddy 
liquor into which the tragedian’s jimcrack fell with a “chink!” 
Then it was fished out, tossed into a box of sawdust, dried and 
held up to the light. The disenchanted twin, who had been 
thankful for this little interval for mental note-taking regarded 
the old Jew as he mutteringly raised his eyes from the strong 
magnifying glass after much seemingly useless minute inspection. 

“ Perhaps it’s real gold after all!” she whispered to her escort, 
touching his arm. 

“Well, how much ?” demanded Mr. Nobbs, reassured. 

“Vell, I tink I willloan you not more as tree tousand tollar on tat!” 

A dead silence. 

“Three thousand dollars!” returned Mr. Nobbs, almost stagger- 
ing. ‘“ Why, what’s the thing worth ?” 

“Um-m! Not more as ten tousand tollar, maybe!” 

“That thing! — ten thousand dollars!” Then at the old Jew’s 
redoubled consternation, he subsided discreetly. 

A tug at his elbows, and turning, he glanced into the face of the 
elder twin who looked as if she were saying to herself, “I shall 
faint—I know I shall!” Nobbs’s manly glance reasured her. 


yr 
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“ And—and are they—really diamonds—these?” she asked, 
almost in awe. 

“Diamonts?—eh! Ant-you make me belief you don’t know tot 
—eh?” 

This was said with such a malignant and suspicious leer from 
the putty-ball eyes suddenly flaming, that the dear twin clenched 
the arm of her protector and dragged him toward the door. 

Pocketing the “ jimcrack,” now proven to be a small fortune in 
itself, Nobbs retreated sheepishly, gathering to the support of the 
excited twin who had gained the street as if she had been shot out, 
and stood at the curbstone dazed. “By chim’ny, Rachel!” said 
the old Jew just as the door closed with a crash, “I pet you fife 
tollar tey stole em tat diamont neglace. It vas a beaudy; but 
I vas tam luggy tat I loan ’em nottings !” 

Miss Withers grasped the vanquished wag’s arm in silence, and 
the twain hurried up the street. “Mr. Nobbs!” murmured the 
young lady, breathing heavily, “do—do you really think—think 
that the old Jew is not mistaken ?” 

“ Mistaken ?—well, now! catch an old trump like that !” 

* And only to think, Mr. Nobbs, diamonds—real diamonds; and 
the priceless gems have been lying about on tables, and chairs and 
floors even in utmost contempt these two days!” 

“ Cdnfound me!” Nobbs muttered, scarcely noting his compan- 
ion’s excited prattlings. “The Squad ’ll get hold of this, just as 
they did the Billy Burke affair,and make me miserable. That 
means another champagne supper!” Then rallying. “To think 
that I didn’t know a real diamond when I saw it! I don’t 
wonder that Buck was so grand about what seemed a trifling 
affair. I tell you, Miss Withers, we’ve been awfully mistaken 
about that fellow; he’s a trump! and immensely rich! You 
should see his apartments! why, they are even magnificent. 
They throw Georgian’s into shadow——” 

** But the necklace—the necklace !” 

“Well, you can wager that if that unconscious old wag of a Jew 
says it is worth ten thousand, it’s worth thirty at the very least!” 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” This was said with a shiver. 
“ Dear Mr. Nobbs! whatever in the wide world shall I do with it?” 

“Do with it ?—treat itas you did before!” returned her escort. 
“ Only promise!—don’t tell any one. I know the joke is on me; 
but let it drop right here, and I'll make it up by a renewed effort 
to treat Buck as he should be treated. Here, take the thing!” 

The poor little thing leaped back as if the tissue-paper package 
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were a serpent. “Oh, no, no; don’t you dare leave me alone with 
that! I beg of you, take me home, dear Mr. Nobbs; I’m all un- 
strung—and see! it’s getting so dark—and now, Mr. Nobbs!” 
clasping his arm tightly, “do promise me in return that you will 
never, never, never mention one single, solitary word of this to 
any one—not even to mamma; and above all, n-n-not even to 
—to my sister, will you, Mr. Nobbs?” 

Nobbs thought he sniffed a fox. “By Jove! this is getting in- 
teresting!” he mused. “Well, I'll promise upon your promise!” 
he said softly, glad enough to find a loophole of escape from his 
own blunders. 


And so they parted at the door of the old mansion; he, flying to 
solitude like a man whipped at his own game; she, with the 
tissue-paper roll burning like live coals upon her bosom, seeking 
the seclusion of her room, where, locking the door, she threw 
herself at length upon the the bed, and enjoyed one of those 
casting out of devils called “a good cry.” Then she rallied, 
gathered herself together like a true heroine of the house of Withers, 
and plunged into a system of inductive ratiocination, which is but 
a phrase that means the outwitting of a twin sister. . 

Yes, at last the whole affair was illuminated. It was as plain as 
the handwriting on the wall: Buckingham was a gentleman, hiding 
his superior points beneath a multitude of eccentricities. Those 
pretensions, those pompous flourishes, those airs of the nine- 
dollar clerk who comes home from a horse-race at last a victor— 
they were all proven genuine and sincere. Taken for less than he 
was, the poor fellow, when he proved himself all that he was, 
was now taken for more. Shocked at her treatment of the worthy 
man, who, instead of being made a fool of, had made fools 
of them all, amazed at her own stupidity, she was seized of one of 
those righteous feelings of self-reproach which are as exaggerated 
as they are ridiculous. But now, the facts: Buckingham was in love 
with Miss Withers—which one?—both, and consequently neither. 
But the lover is always tractable; he can be led by the heart—hood- 
winked through his ambitions. He was a dear fellow after all, 
come to think it all over; not half bad, really. Only—only he did 
so need a manager, like all men of genius. Heigh-ho! what 
a jolly manager a twin Withers would make if it came to the 
pinch. Ah! Besides, being the elder by virtue of that elas- 
tic twenty wee small minutes of seniority, if either must sacri- 
fice herself to the bettering of the financial condition of the 
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household by turning manager to a man of genius, why should not — 


the elder step up bravely and say, “Sister, I spare you such a 
calamity; I will suffer for our sakes! Yes; it was a nuisance 
to be poor; and dear mamma, though a superb dinner-giver, 
had of late contracted the parsimonius habit of turning the ser- 
vents’ rag-bag to swell the family fund with its mere pittance. 
This abominable, penitential Lent, all the year round, just to have 
a friend or two to dinner every night—wasn’t it getting tiresome? 
And really, they had exhausted on the tradesmen’s collector all 
the charming little rebuffs in the catalogue of respectable poverty, 
and only last month—a blush followed the thought—they were 
obliged to tolerate unmurmuring a great flat-footed grocer’s son 
at one of their select little hops, all because the fellow was so vul- 
garly importunate with a trashy account of some standing. The 
toils of a great conviction was upon her! To sacrifice one’s self 


_ to the exigencies of those one loves, how noble, heroic, sublime ! 


Besides, she was a Plantagenet; he—well a lover; that was enough 
—better indeed for her purpose than being a marquis. Lovers 
are unsuspicious at least—it is their redeeming quality. 

But more serious and uncalled-for complications arose. How 
could she play two parts at the same time—developing her con- 
quest over Buckingham, reciprocating his real love on the one 
hand, while on the other pretending to ignore it? And then, that 
necklace! What was to be done with this whole fortune now? 
Treat it as she had done before ?—impossible! Conceal it safely? 
That would betray the whole situation. And so, before any defi- 
nite course was adopted by the bewildered strategist, the younger 
twin arrived from Staten Island, whither the elder was certainly 
very loth to go. The jewels went into the ashes at the hearth to 
disguise their brilliance, restoring their former disrepute in a 
measure, and at the secret conference were brought forth and 
tossed about with careless merriment. But .the younger sister, 
fresh from a three-days’ “thinking spell” from the country, seated 


~ herself upon a stool by the hearth, turned the “trinket” over and 


over in her pretty white hands, and looked very serious. Then 
she bit her lips nervously, and dampened the forced hilarity of 
her elder by a sudden disfavor of this whole affair. She certainly 
acted very strangely—-suspiciously enough to justify the elder’s 
remark, “My dear, you seem to have lost heart in this superb joke!” 

The young girl looked up very quickly, a regretful, almost, peni- 
tent expression upon her sweet, maidenly face. “Lost heart?” 
she echoed, softly. ‘No; rather gained it!” 


| 
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“ What does that mean, pray?” 

“Tt means, sister,” she returned, stunned by the inquisitor’s 
chilling command, “it means that this thing has gone far enough. 
It means that I have been thinking a great deal down there in the 
quiet; of the country. And besides, men are so vindictive, you 
know, as mother says, ‘the worm may turn!’ One thing is cer- 
tain: he is very much in love; and——” 

“Not certainly with you /” cuttingly. 

“No? Then he is falser than either one of us, which is saying 
a great deal!” 

“Stop! Do you know what I have discovered in this five- 
minute confab with you? Shall I tell you?” 

The sisters had risen to their feet, the elder with her taunting 
finger outstretched, the younger scarlet yet defiant in the convic- 
tion of a sensitive and tender heart. 

“No!” she said, calmly, stung by her antagonist’s meaning 
which went to the heart like a stab. ‘No! you need not tell me!” 

The elder twin, herself dissembling the evidence of her humilia- 
tion at the possibility of defeat, gave a short laugh, and left the 
room; the little woman in white sank down upon the hearth- 
rug, burying her face, and unbending her grief completely in a 
torrent of tears. 

To the elder, then, the horizon was suddenly illuminated. “We 
first endure, then pity, then embrace!”—beautiful! Her sister 
was in love with the actor—really, fervently in love. From that 
moment it became a struggle, very bitter and very compromising, 
as all sisters’ quarrels are likely to be. First women, sisters after- 
ward. While giving each other to believe that they were thor- 
oughly in collusion, playing their dove-tailing parts in a rich 
comedy, they had in reality taken up arms against each other in 
a most unsisterly affray. The pity of one had been moved to love 
—real and tender, and full of regret that vouchsafed a fullness of 
devotion; the other, knowing the tragedian-lover to be rich, reas- 


-oned logically that the wife of Jean Jacques Kilkenny would be 


master of the household—a prerogative distinctly the right of 
the elder child. What humiliation is deeper than this ?—tumbled 
from her pretty throne by a younger sister who happens to be 
successful in affairs of love wherein she herself is all wisdom, 
though the other is all heart! 

Seized of these sudden heart-burnings, the elder Miss Withers 
fled to the contemplative silence of her chamber. “I am going 
down to Staten Island this afternoon, my dear Mr. Buckingham,” 


oe 
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‘he wrote, hastily, on a sweet-scented card bearing the hand- 


painted arms of the Withers in one corner, “and my aunt and I 
will be delighted to receive you there at seven, where, after a 
good old-fashioned country dinner, we shall have a stroll by the 
bay.” Then followed explicit directions, and a hundred and one 


appeals to promptness, ending with the instruction “that to call 


at the house would be useless, as she was going instantly.” This 
was to forefend a meeting with the younger twin. The letter dis- 


patched to the tragedian, she set off for Staten Island, not with- 


out a conference with her sister, instructing her minutely how to 
conduct herself when the lover would call that evening—“ that is, 
if he should happen to call, you know,”—the topics she was to 
encourage consideration upon, and those she was to avoid, all of 


which fell as ineffectually upon the regenerate heart as snipe-shot 
rattling on a slate roof. 


With his magnificent fur-lined toga waving to the breeze, in 
one of those gallant moods in which the lover’s heart is dauntless 
indeed, the illustrious Jean Jacques started briskly across the 
Square, resolved to descend upon and capture Staten Island in 
one fell swoop. Suddenly lifting his eyes to Heaven in a moment 
of insuppressible ecstasy, he stopped short and muttered, 
“ B’jove! it’s going to rain. I wonder if the dear girl has gone 
prepared? I fear not. I'll just step across and inquire of our 
dear Lady Plantagenet. Besides, I’m early—very early; ah, yes; 
that proves that I am in love!” 

A moment later, in response to two fierce tugs at the door-bell 
of “ Maison Withers,” taking his strategic pose—for on one occa- 
sion he recalled that the dear old lady herself answered his sum- 
mons, proving that even royalty now and then stoops to be its 
own servant—the door opened, and imagine poor Buckingham’s 
consternation upon being confronted by the younger half of this 
unit of his love. She looked very petite and winning with her dear 
little rose-bud mouth puckered up in an expression of surprise and 
delight. “Oh, Mr. Buckingham! how good of you!—how charm- 
ing of you to come so early. You will be just in time for dinner. 
I am delighted!” 

“Why, why, my dear Miss Withers, you amaze me! I—I just 
stopped in on my way to Staten Island!” 

To—where ?” 

* Why, bless your heart! Didn’t you write me this afternoon | 
to come to Staten Island and dine with you and your Aunt 
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Polly at seven o’clock sharp, and then take a stroll by the bay?” 

The young girl felt her knees sinking. She clutched the lintel 
of the heavy door, and choked. “Why—why, certainly!” she 
gasped; “certainly, m-my dear Mr. Buckingham. Yes, yes; b-but 
didn’t you get my second letter?” This was the master stroke 
which proves of what admirable quality in emergency is a genuine 
Withers. 

« Bless your heart !—no!” said the tragedian. 


“Why, I wrote you that inasmuch as—ah, you see, it’s going to 
rain. Come right in, my dear Mr. Buckingham. Dinner will be 
served in a few moments, and you are to meet some charming 
people—charming! How strange about that second note! Just 
be seated in the drawing-room, Mr. Buckingham, and I will 
inquire of the servant—” and so fled from the somewhat bewildered 
actor who made his way into the little drawing-room. 

Wild with excitement and chagrin, the dear little twin ran to 
her room, snatched a piece of paper, and wrote hurriedly: 


‘«My Dear Mr. Buckincuam:—It’s going to rain, I fear; so I shall not go to 
Staten Island after all. Youwill find me at home this evening, and as ever 
delighted to see you——” 


“ Mary—Mary!” she called to the domestic in the adjoining 
room, “take this instantly to Mr. Buckingham’s where you took 
that note of sister’s this morning; and if he is not in, request that 
it be laid upon his table !” 

Mary came forward, the ghost of an interrogation point. 
“Faith! the gintleman’s very self is in the drawing-room now!” 

“Never do you mind coaching me in my affairs. Just do as 1 
say: take this note to Mr. Buckingham’s, and have it put upon his 
desk!” 

“ But the very selfsame gintleman——” 

“You do just as I tell you, please, and don’t be impertinent!” 
with a stamp of the little slipper. - 

But—but——” 

“Go—instantly !” 

Mary went. 

The wretch! so she wrote him to meet her at Aunt Polly’s, eh? 
After all her instructions with regard to my conduct “if he should 
happen to call”—yes—if he should happen to call! The minx! 
what audacity! So it’s war, is it? In love with him too, is she? 
ah! well, I’ve got him now, and I’m going to keep him! so there! ” 
which, when accentuated with another dislocation of the little satin 


Re 
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slipper and a clenching of the men nails into her white palms, 
meant just what she said. 

Plunging down-stairs to the drawing-room, she found poor 
Buckingham in the clutches of Lady Plantagenet, and a big hand- 
ful he was. The fluttering little heart paused suddenly at the 
door, and overheard the following exposé of forbidden stage secrets, 
led on by the grand inquisitor. 

“Aw! Possible? How amusing, Mr. Buckingham—very! And, 
eh—I suppose you feel the parts you—eh—act, do you not, Mr. 
Buckingham? ” 

“Feel them, madam ?—feel the part we act ?—never. That isn’t 
true art, madam, and I am an apostle of true art. Why, my dear 
lady, if we felt the parts we acted—if we truly felt them, 
we should be like the ‘the two spent swimmers that do cling 
together and choke their art.’ J should have been in Blooming- 
dale long ere this, madam, if I had felt the parts I acted—long 
ere this, madam!” 

Aw ?—possible? ” 

“You see, my dear Mrs. Withers, true art is not to be con- 
founded with emotional spontanity. Never! When we make 
our audience weep, madam, we are not unoften laughing in our 
sleeves. When we make them laugh, madam—ah, God bless you! 
—who knows but that a great lump of bitterness may clog the 
throat, making every quib a torture, and every jest a sword-thrust 
to the heart, madam—+r-r-rah!” imitating a sword-lunge with a 
violent dash of realism just as the dear little twin crossed the 
threshold. 

“Oh, Mr. Buckingham!” she interposed, her pleading eyes 
revealing no shade of guile, “it was so stupid that the note did not 
reach your apartments until after your departure. You will find 
it——” 

At this instant she was called to arms by the persistent servant 
who plunged forward flourishing the opprobrious letter. “There 
now! an didn’t Oi tell ye, miss, that the very same gintleman——” 

- “Oh, from the professor? thanks!” and snatching the missive, 
Mary was dragged away down into an obscure corner of the hall- 
way: “See here, Mary!” burst forth the little conspirator, “if 
you don’t go instantly with that letter to Mr. Buckingham’s, I'll 
take that new cashmere dress I bought you and burn itup! Do 
you hear? burn it up!” 

Well, Oi was only a-tellin ’y’——” 

“But I don’t want you to tell me anything; I want yousimply and 
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silently to do my bidding!” So, with lurid visions of that long- 
hoped-for cashmere dress feeding the very flames, the stubborn 
maid was gone on her queer errand, muttering to the saints. 

At this juncture, dear Lady Plantagenet, her very royal self, 
strode down the hallway drawing her daughter into deeper se- 
clusion, and pinning the poor twin against the wall with, “My 
child !—my dear foolish, foolish child. How could you invite that 
abominable actor to dinner ?” 

“But, mamma, dear——” 

“ Listen, my child! don’t you know that Colonel Parlotan is to 
dine here to-night with Mr. Marlowe, and Mr. Potifar, and the 
Captain ?—dear me! what shall we do with that shocking fellow. 
Besides, his coming here continually—it’s compromising; for, my 
child, they surely will begin to suspect that you are in love with 
him—really in love——” 

“Oh, mamma!” most pathetically. Then the dear little creature 
turned and fled, crept behind a dark portiére, giving vent to her 
emotions in just one heart-bursting sob which shook with violence 
the depths of her sensitive nature. “‘ Really in love with him!”’ 
she echoed, bitterly. Really in love! If she only knew!” 

Then the poor girl struggled back into the drawing-room, and 
melted upon her favorite stool by the fire-place. “Mr. Buck- 
ingham!” she pleaded, faintly, “do tell me more of your stage-life. 
Do you really think, Mr. Buckingham, that Hamlet was mad ?— 
do you, or don’t you? don’t you or do you, really?” 

Poor Buckingham groaned in the spirit. Wasit really possible 
that she would perpetrate that irritating conundrum after he had 
been battered with it most mercilessly for years ? 

r hy mad, my dear Miss Withers,” he sighed, “not mad: only 
ired |” 


Never did Milady Plantagenet put to better advantage the infin- 
ite discretion and tact which was her gentle prerogative, than 
at that dinner-table, with Papa Marlowe, Colonel Parlotan, of 
Confederate fame, and “ Auction Potifar,” on the one hand to en- 
tertain, and the over-reaching, ever-posing young tragedian, on 
the other, tosuppress. As she bade each of her guests to his 
place, there wasa perceptible rigor in the sensitive lines about 
the mouth—that sweet mouth so eloquent of every shade of 
thought upon the heart, and every presence welcome or unwel- 
come to the soul. From that line drawn down between the still 
finely-arched brows, like the line which gives direction to an 
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army’s forces, it was impossible not to perceive the master of all 
situations. 3 

Except that he ate immoderately of the truffles—which Buck- 
ingham praised with a line from Hamlet tossed like a union into 
this cup of good cheer—the old Captain looked wise, evidently 
quite content with this occult display of wisdom without very 
much substantiation in fact. Mr. Parlotan looked spiritual and 
vague as usual, his thoughts upon the vision of the little treasure 
of his heart—his only love-affair—whom he had left touching to 
sweetness the battered old harp. Papa Marlowe sat next to old 
curio-hunter Potifar, whose sudden nightmare was so soon to drive 
him into matrimony; but it was the one error in arrangements, for 
it was like mixing sugar and salt—a common error from very 
appearances—a mess which is ever the bane of the cook. 

Lady Plantagenet set the standard of conversation upon a lati- 
tude purposely high above poor Buckingham’s head, and held it 
there with an iron grip. Never did she allow it to descend to a 
level where he might approach it. From generality to generality 
it soared—those glittering, harmless abstractions which express the 
medial line of opinions, offending no one, and forefending argu- 


ment, following each other until the company became etherealized | 


and appeared to poor Jean Jacques as if they were going to soar 
off into space bodily. Once or twice the brilliant tragedian, suf- 
fering complete eclipse by all this moon-business, attempted to 
pull down the chariot and freight it with a green-room joke. But 
foreshadowing discredit, it was always efficiently suppressed by 
the good hostess, who had a dauntless and even flattering way of 
stopping a rapid recital of facts and asking all sorts of abstract 
opinions thereon, smothering. a fire in its own smoke. 

Thus, when Buckingham began the recital of the items of an 
old maid’s nightmare diary—really a very promising bit of humor 
—he was halted by being asked his opinion on the. psychology of 
nightmares; which led to mince pie and indigestion; which 
mounted up to a quotation from Dante; which led to the invoca- 
cation to Apollo at the gates of Heaven: which led away off into 
the unknown again, leaving the poor tragedian and his night- 
mare diary away down in the obscure corner of the land of Things 
Forgotten. With the periodical return of the winged meteor to 
earth, Buckingham tried once more to straddle it with a story of a 
comedian friend of his—leading man in the Hazel Kirke Combina- 
tion. 

“A man of genius?” interpolated Mrs. Withers, who did not 
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propose to tolerate any “leading men” at her table, if she could 
forefend it. 
“Of undoubted genius, madam; undoubted genius——” 
“ But, pray, Mr. Buckingham; what in your mind is the proper 
interpretation of that very elastic word, ‘genius?’” 
- “Two fingers of divinity and one of madness, madam; like a 
sherry-flip—” which was speedily blanketed by a wise observation 


on the part of Mr. Parlotan; which led to Divine Madness; 


which led to the cephalic ganglion of invertebrates; which led to 
Institutions with a big I; and, of course, thence to Emancipation 
of Woman from something or other not quite clear what—actors 
perhaps—and which stayed there till the coffee was poured. 

So poor Buckingham ceased rummaging his “property-box” 
for a story fit to bring to a Withers’s table; there wasn’t any. He 
subsided gracefully, content indeed, with now and then a glance 
at the sweet twin opposite, whose demure little countenance was 
quite exalted enough for his contemplation. Ah, how cleverly 
did she put a placid front upon the turmoil of a soul full of riot 
and quaking fears, and problems too great for an older strategist? 
To keep from Buckingham the secret of a sister; from the sister, 
the secret of her strategy; from the mother the secret of her 
love; and from the world the secret of the whole affair begun in 
a jest and ending in earnest—who shall say that her load was not 
one of great burden, and her position one of great peril? 

Perceiving the expediency of culminating affairs with all 
prudent activity, the little intriguante lost no time in drawing 
Buckingham into an obscure nook, while Lady Plantaganet and 
the dear old philosophers lingered over the coffee and Cognac, 
continuing their optimisms. What passed from heart to heart in 
the quiet of that little retreat, curtained off with softest folds of 
Madras illusion, goes unrecorded; but its real seriousness may be 
securely judged from the fact that upon the sudden entrance of 
the diners into the drawing-room, the pair were found in absolute 
silence, back to each other on opposite sides of the room, the sweet 
maiden’s warm cheeks a deep scarlet, and Buckingham’s indomit- 
able self-control so completely benumbed,that the two old gentlemen 
heading the procession cut short a serious discussion on “An- 
thropoids” leering about mischievously, as much as to say, “You 
children have been into the jam!” 


As the old clock standing in one corner of Aunt Polly’s dining- 
room, like a hoary chronicle of just such love-histories as these, 
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tolled forth the hour of ten, a young lady passed nervously over 
toward the window, concealing herself behind the curtain, and 
strained her eyes to catch the faint gleams of the ferry-boats to 
and from the city. Alas, they had brought no Buckingham! This 
formidable little chess-game with a twin-sister as an adversary, 
became momently more serious. She dabbled listlessly into the 
festivities of the old country household for a time, but soon 
sought the silence of her chamber, there to ponder upon the 
morrow, like a general, thankful for this little respite:from the 
conflict to contemplate the next move. In consequence of this 
severe and sleepless night’s meditations, the little conspirator rose 
very early in the morning, informing the household that she must 
return immediately to the city. In spite of endless protestations 
and appeals, the injured yet much resolved twin-daughter of a 
Withers—never known to fail—was soon on her way across the 
gray bay in the nipping frost of that early winter morning. The 
rain which was threatened the day before, proved to be snow; 
and by the time she reached the city, the sepia line of store-houses 
that flank the water’s edge for miles was capped in silver patches, 
the water leaping up the sullen walls and throwing back a spray 
which dropped ringing like little pellets of quicksilver. 

It was late when the illustrious Jean Jacques arose that morn- 
ing, and it was not at all strange that a note summoning him 
instantly to the south hall of the Academy of Design should have 
found him at the bour of ten, taking his tea and biscuit in turban 
and pajama, al’ Indu-Anglaise, in his charming little study, sur- 
rounded by the spectacular stage-trinkets which so bespoke his 
distinguished profession. 

“The boy awaits without, gir!” said his old valet, who had un- 
consciously absorbed the pomposities of his principal—what flat- 
tering praise is imitation!—whereupon Buckingham muttered 
something to the gods, glanced at the note, and fell back a step or 
two as if he had ventured unknowingly to the very verge of a 
precipice. 

“Miss Withers? at this time o’ day! must see me instantly! Ye 
gods! what did I say to her last night that should precipitate 


matters like this? ‘Is’t madness that I uttered? Bring me to . 


the test!’” Then he stalked heroically into his bedroom, and 
began the unheroic task of shooting his lank legs through his 
lean and slippery pantaloons. “James! James, I say!” he com- 
manded, like a man who is roused out of a sound sleep by the 
alarm of fire, “James, go down instantly, and ascertain the where- 
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abouts of Miss Withers, then accompany her—eh—internuncio 


thither, telling her personally, personally, sir, that I shall hasten 


to the appointed place as fast as my palfry can bear me. Out 
with you! ‘When sorrows come, they come not single spies, but 
in battalias!’ What's, ye gods! what’s got into that dear crinkly- 
haired old sultana now, I wonder? She seemed not to regard 
me altogether with scorn last night upon parting with her sweet 
little treasure of a daughter. ‘O tiger’s heart wrapped in a 
woman’s hide!’ My horse! My horse!” 


When the broad-gauge British valet, accompanying the little 
messenger back to the Academy, found Miss Wathers, he delivered 
his message as sweetly as a Prang-chromo cherub sings of Easter. 
The clever little conspirator bade him be seated beside her—a 
profound privilege, accepted with hesitancy—and proceeded to 
ply him with pertinent questions, particularly after the fertile 
Briton had confirmed her belief in his genuineness by averring 
with a dash of his master’s impressionism, “I have the honor, 
madam, to be the illustrious Mr. Buckingham’s valet!” 

“Ah, then there is one man who is a hero to his own valet! 
Valets,eh? Valets and diamond necklaces go well together! I 
wonder what his apartments are like ?” 

And so, with infinite deftness, she lifted this lid of the treasury 
of Buckingham, and neeped within with the ecstasy of a curio- 
hunter discovering a genuine Raphael. The flattered Briton 
reserved nothing, giving over the prodigal secrets: from Bucking- 
ham’s wine cellar (which Miss Withers was sure would appease 
mamma in event of war) to the description of his friends in the . 
profession, whose flash photographs lined the walls of his luxuri- 
ous apartments. “Ah,” muttered the little schemist, “how the 


- dear man does need a manager! Well, he’ll do!” 


At this moment the noble person of the tragedian himself burst 
like a luminary into her presence, a bunch of Parma violets upon 
his bosom, in top-boots and hat of the chevalier, and a whip in his 
carefully-gloved hand. What was Lochinvar of old to the advent 
of Jean Jacques, the Glorious? A mere punchinello! 

“My dear Miss Withers,” accompanying a sweeping bow, “to 
what fortunate circumstance, pray, do I owe my thanks for the 
honor of this interview ?” 

“To affairs of utmost importance, Mr. Buckingham,” with freez- 
ing dignity, sinking upon the velvet settee, and making a brave 
show of suppression of tears and agitations. 
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“My dear Miss Withers, I perceive a great change has come 


upon you since I left you last night. You are paler—you are 
suffering: you cannot conceal it. Something has happened. I 
know it—feel it!” 


“Mr. Buckingham |” with emotion. 


“Your pardon! James! James, I say! Go below and walk the 
stallion up and down a bit! and, James, blanket him! and, James, 
give the—eh, cub in attendance this half a dollar! and, James, 


thank him—be sure to thank him! and—eh, James, when I desire 


your presence I shall do myself the honor to summon you!” And 
poor James, with his head down and his coat-tails between his 
legs, departed with the observation, ‘‘Marster Bucking’m—’e’s 
a-gettin’ mighty high an’ lofty o’ late, so ’e is! But, heavings an’ 
arth! ’e do look fine in them ridin’ traps, don’t he?” A moment 


later, with the infectious loftiness of air imparted by the actor, he 
approached the small boy holding the stallion’s bridle at arm’s- 
length. “Ah, me little mon, I do meself the honor to present 
you with a quarter!” and put the other quarter in his pocket. 


Even the passers-by, glancing at the picturesque figure of the 
actor leaning slightly toward the petite, glove-fitting jacket and 
ruddy face of the twin who sat in secret conference in the south 
hall of the Academy, gathered nothing of the real importance of 
those dissembling interchanges of two young hearts. ‘“ My dear 
little lady,” plead the tragedian, “you may trust me with any- 
thing. Confide in me—believe in me. Tell me the cause of this 
secret agony !” 

“Mr. Buckingham,” bravely, “dare I ask you your sentiments 


toward me?” 


“What! after all I cenfessed to you last night?” 

Ah, so he confessed himself to her, did he? ‘“ Well, now! You 
made me very happy, Mr. Buckingham—Jean !—dare I?” 

“ God bless you!” 

“But—but do you remember, my dear friend, my answer to 
all this ?” 

“Indeed, my dear little woman, would it be possible to forget 
a single word that faltered from your lips? It has echoed in my 


_ heart every moment of the long night!” 


But that’s just what she wanted to know. “You mystify me!” 
she ventured, timidly. 

“You think me ungrateful ?” 

“On the contrary, I believe your sincerity to be like all that is 
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the issue of true love, Mr. Bucking—Jean—above question. 


But you have such a short memory—all men have. I doubt 
whether you can repeat my words of last evening. Come now!” 
«On the window cushion when our hands met—so——?” 


“Gently—gently !” 
“You said that you admired me as a friend—a very dear 
friend; and that you might indeed love me some day, if——” 


* Ah, yes—if! Mr. Buckingham, if—what?” 
“If your mother could become reconciled !” : . 


“Ah, there’s the rub, my dear Jean—the bitter rub!” almost 
leaping with joy at seeing the highway to assured success opened 
at last, “and I have come to tell you, Mr. Buckingham, that 
mamma will nof become reconciled. I have come to say farewell 
to you!” 

A pause—an alarming pause. The lank tragedian turned 
majestically and faced his little judge who had delivered the calm 
sentence. ‘ Ah, my dear, sweet lady! I see tears in your eyes— 
tears, divine tears! You certainly do not mean that you cannot 
love me!” 

the contrary, I do love you—devotedly——” 

“God bless you for the words!” 

* But I also mean that mamma hates you—do you hear ?—hates 
you! But, for the man she loves, what will not a true woman 
do? Jean, we must part—part to-day—do you hear?—this very 
day—unless—— 

heavens! —unless——” 

“Unless you prove yourself the hero that you are—now /” 

The poor tragedian stopped breathing. 

“My—my darling! what can you mean ?—elope?” 

The young girl bent forward with a “Sh-h-h!” and an upraised 
finger, her brown eyes dancing. “I mean nothing less !” 

“Ye gods! Miss Withers, you stagger me!” 

“Then you are no lover; you are a coward!” 

«TJ, a coward ?—I, Jean Jacques Kilkenny Buckingham, a coward 
in love? behold me, Heaven! My precious little woman, do you 
not know that such a lover as I would die for the woman of his 
love?” 

“ Undoubtedly; but would he go housekeeping with her ?—that’s 
the modern test. You see, I’m very practical. I love you very 
dearly; if you love me half as much in return, you will stand any 
test !” 

“You dare me? Come, try me!” 
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“Then meet me at Garibaldi’s statue on the Square at four 
o’clock sharp—sharp, mind you!” 

“Yes, yes |—and———” 

“With fleet horses and—ah, I hear bells jingling; first snow of 
the season !—and we shall just take a little sleigh-ride—see? By 
five we are married; by six, forgiven; by seven, in Philadelphia; 
and by eight, the talk of the town. This, all =a 

— hit! avery palpable hit!——” 

“—Or we part, Mr. Buckingham; part, and forever !” 

“Goa forbid! my darling! my strategist! my—my—— 

“Softly! there may be eavesdroppers. That would be embar- 
rassing. Come, this is no place for parleying. Willyou be faithful?” 

“The gods witness! I adore you: I will do my duty!” 

Seizing his arm, the clever little huntress led her lion down the 
broad stair, every one pausing to turn his back upon the master- 
pieces that lined the wall and admire the calm magnificence of 
this latter-day knight at arms and his pretty captor. At the door 
of the Academy the grand young tragedian paused long enough 
to lean close to the newly-assured darling of his life, whispering, 
“T adore you! As you charge me to be faithful, so keep your own 
implied oath, and the gods shield us!” So, clasping her two hands 
tenderly, invoking the angels to minister unto her until the hour 
when he should relieve the angels and take the responsibility him- 
self, he strode down the marble steps, with “Triumph!” pro- 
longed upon his lips and in his heart of hearts. “Only to dream 
of it!—_to marry a Withers !—a genuine Plantagenet! The papers 
will be gorged with it by breakfast-time! An elopement in 
high life! James! James, I say! I am going to the Park for an 
hour’s jaunt. See toit that you go home directly, and at the 
hour of twelve have at the door an absinthe frappé upon my 
alighting! and—eh, brush up my new seal cloak! and, eh—iron 
my new beaver! and, get out my new seal gloves and Henry the 
Eighth boots! I am to play the leading part in a great drama 
this afternoon, James, a great drama—my benefit matinee, in fact, 
James; the leading part—ah, a great part, the gods bear witness ! 
a noble part!” And with a slight Prince of Wales nod in answer 
to the grand valet’s sweeping salute, the tragedian, mounted upon 
his sleek charger, spurred by the Academy entrance, giving the 
lone figure, bent forward over the marble balustrade, a military 
salutation, just as that pert little intriguante murmured in ecstasy, 
“Tsn’t he just lovely ? And only to think! I shall own the whole 
concern by dinner-time |” 
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If to be spectacular is fame, Buckingham was surely the most 
famous Squadman of the period in that audacious runaway equip- 
ment, which would have made the Lothario of old a mere two-penny 
bungler in the art of bride-stealing. The actor’s ideal in this 
regard was most fittingly realized: the prancing blacks against 
the whiteness of the storm, the silver-mounted harness and over- 
hanging chimes, himself like a king on a fé/le day, buried in white 

_wolf robes in the flashing sleigh, his usually pallid face reddened 
in spots by the fury of the storm. Surely perfection of the roman- 
tic had been reached; it was a small but very genuine sort of 
immortality. 

As he plunged ‘down into the Square from far up-town where he 
had procured this fleet magnificence, he did not realize that he 
was almost half an hour too early; so, as he drove near the 
statute of Italy’s liberator, which stood quite unattended as yet by 
any fluttering -brides, he mused with his usual consistence of good 
sense mingled with charity: “The storm delays her, the dear 
creature ! it’s really a shame to make the noble little soldier in the 
cause of love trudge through a foot of snow to her triumph! Be- 
sides, it’s undignified! No; let it never be said that Buckingham 
—the great Jean Jacques Kilkenny, the First—ever won a bride 
by ignoble subterfuge—never! Like a true knight-errant of old, 
let me take her in her citadel !” 

So saying, he whipped up the prancing horses, bringing up be- 
fore the door of the Withers’s mansion with something of the stir 
of a cyclone. Of course the advent of such a sudden out-door 
luminary in mid-storm brought many faces to the windows; 
among others, he caught sight of the sweet face pressed against 
the window-pane—the face as of one dazed by his sudden advent, 

| mystified by his beckoning:and other impetuosities not quite 
| intelligible. In quick response to all this, the younger twin, 
who thought her sister safely snowed in on Staten Island, came 
forward, a cloak thrown over her head, and the cook’s huge over- 
shoes upon her feet. 

“ Are you ready?” the lover whispered, bending so far over the 
edge of the sleigh that his seal cloak brushed against her brows. 
f The little face looked up all innocence, all bewilderment. 
« Ready—ready for what ?” she pleaded, naively. 

“Why, to keep your oath to me? Surely you have not lost 
courage in the affair you yourself so admirably planned at the 
Academy this morning! Come; you seem mystified! I sincerely 
hope there is no——” 
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Oh! then her sister had come from Staten Island, met him at the 
Academy, and planned a sleigh-ride. How jolly! “No, indeed, 
Mr. Buckingham! One moment! I will be with you instantly!” 
And dashing back, she wrapped herself up in a charming little 
parcel—just such a treasure-bundle as a man would delight in 
purloining, even suffering death to uphold his crime. “What an 
excellent joke!” she mused. “Only to think what a dear good 
sister I have to plan such pretty little escapades, and then allow 
me to enjoy them! If she only knew how grateful I am!” 


Between the rearing horses and his own disquieting mind poor 
Buckingham found it distressing indeed. He drew the young 
girl into the sleigh and nestled her down at his side, securing the 
robes about her with scarcely a word. Then glancing up at the 
windows to assure himself that they were not watched, he sped 
across the Square and up Fifth avenue at a lightiting pace. As 
they flew by the solitary snow-covered statue of Garibaldi, the 
young girl thought she saw a familiar littlefigure leaping behind 
it for concealment, and cautiously peeping around the base. The 
eyes of the twin sisters met fora single instant, a shudder passing 
over the vanishing one, touching the sensitive soul with its 
first deep compunction of conscience. “And yet I’m right,” she 
muttered, rallying. “Why should she take him away from me? 
T love him!” 

The blocks sped by, the lovers silent, the fury of the storm all 
but blinded them. Finally the young girl ventured, “Where are 
you going, Mr. Buckingham in such haste?” But her question, 
quite unintelligible by reason of her violent heart-beat and her 
chattering teeth, went unanswered for some moments. “To Har- 
lem!” at last. “Harlem, or die in the attempt.” 

Another long pause. | 

“Ah, my blessed little woman, I have it all arranged! Tim 
Dwight, my old room-mate who forsook the stage for the pulpit 
and took most of it with him, is parson of a Harlem flock. He’s 
just the man. I arranged it all with him. He’s waiting now!” 

The little avenger shrank at the word ; she was sure he did not 
mean that. “Parson?” she breathed. 

“Yes: cerles! Why, my darling——” 

“ Ah, so he calls her darling !—really! ” 

“Would you be married by a justice of the peace, or a con- 
founded alderman?” 

Married! the word seized her as with a giant’s grip. She felt 
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an awful sense of dread mingled with the charm of adventure—a 
deep mortification that was lightened with the vision of her own 
realized desire. So her sister had really planned an glopement, 
the daring little betrayer! With each moment of meditation she - 
gathered her faltering heart, felled by the first blow, to the rescue 
of a genuine Withers’s pride. “No; she shall not have him!” she 
murmured, clenching her hands together, and sufferiug the first 
great problem of the heart without other human support. - 

Suddenly the illustrious Jean Jacques turned, giving the brave 
little twin a very suspicious glance, and reined in his horses. 
“My love,” he began in tones of melting seriousness, despite 
the freezing exterior, “after summoning me to a rendezvous, plan- 
ning this charming little running affair to the very letter all 
yourself, do you really mean by these hesitances that you have 
lost heart in your own masterpiece of strategy?—that your 
promises are null?—that I cannot trust you at last to do that 
which you swore that J would not be brave enough to attempt? 
Don’t say that, my blessed little heroine—not that! You know 
how I love you. This is the supremest moment of my life. You 
called me ‘coward’ this morning! Come, am I compelled to 
wring back upon you the same reproach ?” 

“No, no, no!” burst forth the little woman, struggling bravely 
under the threatening redness of Buckingham’s nose and the 
tragedy of his glances. “Mr. Buckingham? Jean, dear! ”—and 
she nestled closer for reinforcement from her own captor, “ you'll 
* mever say that J am a coward. Any promises made you this 
morning J will keep/” 

“Noble sentiment!” cried Buckingham, “and God bless you! my 
angel! my heroine! my queen! Iadore you!” whipping his horses 
into renewed fury until the long rows of mansions looked like 
a hurdy-gurdy to the young girl’s smarting eyes. Between the 
awful seriousness of becoming a wife within an hour, and the 
secret joy of having stumbled into the full possession of a delight 
which another had planned to her seclusion, only the pain of the 
driving storm lashing her face prevented a spasm of mild hysteria. 
As it was, she simply nestled down closer by the big man’s side, 
stealing her two hands about his left arm so tightly that Bucking- 
ham had all the more difficulty in governing the spirited horses. 
“The gods witness my triumph!” she heard him murmur. From 
that moment her happiness was supreme. 


Lady Plantagenet and her euchred twin daughter sat together 
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in their cosey little drawing-room. Nota word had been spoken 
for some moments; milady, with her feet upon a footstool, being 
deeply involved in the comptroller’s problem of stretching a 
twenty-dollar bill the length of a fifty-dollar expense account, 
with the honor of the house yet sustained. ‘To Mrs. Withers, who 
hated money with the decorous hatred of all women who love in 
an equal degree the things which money buys, it was an intermi- 
nable task of counting fingers and sticking pins into the table- 
cloth in angular little rows, and the dismal recalling, of each item 
of long-vanished sweets on the little heap of bills of the hungry 
tradesmen. Those parallel courses down through eternity—pov- 
erty and patricianism—would they ever meet and coalesce ?—the 
task was beyond human endurance. The dear little twin swaying 
back and forth before the window, involved in the more exhaus- 
tive struggle to keep from the dear mother the truth of her tribu- 
lations, heard these mutterings and sighs, and once or twice 
turned. from her watch to note the serious countenance bowed 
over the accounts. Oh, how she longed to confess that a fortune 
was soon to enter at the threshold, and put an end to this crush- 
ing warfare against the Fates! But silence was the badge of 
prudence, for it was not quite so certain after all that the said 
fortune would do any such thing; and most certain was it that her 
chances of leading it, with its spectacular appendage, into the 
household, was never so small. An awful, crushing sense of defeat 
weighed upon her heart, a sister’s love melting for the moment in 
the fierce heat of a woman’s outraged vanity. ‘Mamma said from 


the first that the worm would turn!” she murmured bitterly: 
“but she didn’t say which worm!” 
Suddenly a banging of bells shook the calm old lady and the 


sentry-watch twin at the window like an alarm of war. “Bless 
me! child, who can that be?” But before the “child” could 


mingle her query with her mother’s in rushed a little messenger- 
boy—an audacious young imp, who flourished an open sheet of 
brown paper, and called for “der Missus!” with a gusto that was 
redolently suggestive of the tragedian. 

“Gently, bubby, gently!” offering to take the scrap; where- 
upon the small boy, resenting the implied scorn in the word 
“bubby,” dropped the sheet into Mrs. Withers’s lap. The dear old 
lady took the missive cautiously, turned it upside down, then over 
and over, then elevating it at arms-length, said, “My glasses, 
daughter, where are my glasses?” 

Butthe daughter could not repress emotion longer. She rushed 
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up, pretending to search for the needed articles, but in reality 
scanning the sheet, which read simply enough: 


‘‘ Morner Dear:—We are married and happy. Forgive us, dear mamma, and 
be prepared to receive him as your son.” 


Then the conquered twin turned and staggered back behind the 
window-curtains, clasping her hands together so tightly in the 
nervous struggle that the finger-nails cut the flesh in the effort to 
suppress her sense of mortification and defeat. 

Lady Plantagenet found her -glasses at last, leaned forward 
and leisurely spelled out the hasty scrawl; then turned it over 
and over, shaking her head. “No; this evidently isn’t for—er, for 
any of us! Um! marriedare they ?—well, what of it? No, bubby, 
this isn’t for any one in this house. Take it—let me see!—you 
might take it next door; they have daughters there who are up to 
those tricks !” 

“But dat’s jest wot dey said in dare about yous!” 

“Oh, they did, did they ? the impertinent bourgeois / Well——!” 

“Mother, mother!” bursts forth at length the repentant twin, 
who was now seized of the prudent resolve to cover her own 
wounds with a grand display of loyalty to the victor. “Don’t be 
angry, mother dear—don’t be angry!” dropping upon her knees 
by the footstool, and clasping milady’s hands in an attitude of 
penitence. “It’s sister, mamma, it’s sister! She has driven off 
with—with Mr. Buck—Buckingham, mother, dear, and mar— 
married him !” 


Lady Plantagenet arose. That means a great deal; it means that 
when that noble presence elevated herself to the dignity of an 
occasion, she mounted up and up and up until the avenging thunder- - 


bolts of Heaven seem in her very grasp. “Married! Buckingham!” 


The words seemed to shake the foundatious of the old mansion, 
though delivered in almost a whisper. 

«But mother—dear mother!” 

own child does this thing ? 

Affairs looked very dubious for the moment. That sudden sudden 
rage and grief of the mother’s heart was something really appal- 
ling to the lone twin almost prostrate at her feet. Still she pnt 
persistently, “Don’t be harsh, mother dear! Listen—— 

“Silence! How dare you uphold her? Lock the doors! lock 
the doors, I say! I am outraged—insulted—crushed by own 
child! How shall we ever cover this disgrace? No, she shall not 
marry that abominable trickster of an actor! She shall not/” 
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“ But, mother dear, she has/—she has married him. Look in 
her own handwriting——” 

But “mother dear” only reached forward, grasped the tongs, and 
with their aid bore the missive in infinite scorn to the flames, her 
livid face lighting up fiercely with the sudden glow. “Lock the 
doors, I say! Barthem out! They shall never cross my thresh- 
old again—never! That my daughter should do this—this at the 
very hour of my candidancy for President of the Society for the 
Emancipation of Woman—emancipation from just such shocking 
abominations as these! Bar them out! I disown her—never wish 
to see her face again! You miserable little ragamuffin, you!” 
addressing the “bubby,” completely benumbed by this scene of 
mischief wrought by so small a thing as a piece of brown paper, 
“ leave the house instantly; you brought the bad news! ‘Receive 
him as your son !’—that posing, theatrical, greasy-haired, poverty- 
bred son of a green-room—bah !” 

“But, mother dear, do be calm! She loves him!—loves him so 
deeply, so devotedly! Did you not know it?—could you not see 
it?” 

“How dared she when she knew my unmitigated ee 
my utter—oh, bless me! what are we coming to?” 

* But mamma dear, do make the best of it now; do, for sie 
sake, for my sake, for your own sake! We have all been so mis- 
taken about Mr. Buckingham. He is rich—very rich and so gene- 
rous, and good-hearted—you don’t know how lovely he is, and he 
adores sister, too—adores her!” 

Lady Plantagenet sank into a chair, with a look of resignation 
to an awful fate. “Child!” she said most solemnly, like a voice 
of judgment, “ had you a hand in this disgraceful affair ?” 

“ Well—well no, mamma; on the contrary, I—I did all I possibly 
could to forefend it!—all I possibly could! Besides, this necklace, 
which is sister’s now, is a fortune in itself. The jewels alone are 
worth over thirty thousand dollars!” 

Lady Withers leered at the “ geegaw,” a countenance half of 
pity, half of contempt. “Who told you any such nonsense as 
that?” 

* Mr. Nobbs did; and he and I went together to ascertain its 
value!” 

“ Where ?—when?” 

The other day, at a—a pawnshop, mother, dear !” 

*You!—you went into a pawnshop?——-with Mr. Nobbs—you ? 
Oh, rebellion upon insult! are my daughters going mad?” 
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“No, no; don’t speak so. It is the truth; they are real 
diamonds after all; real, mother, love! And he, he is a jewel him- 
self, mamma, a real jewel, though he does want a little polishing. 
He’s excellent material, and with our good training ns 

“Training!—pooh! Must I turn ring-master because my 
daughter marries a chimpanzee ?—come!” 

“You mistake him, mother. Besides, she adores him, and all 
for himself—his own dear self. She dosen’t even know that he is 
rich, andso much the worthier in her. I just love her forit! And 
just think, mamma, what relief it will be not to be obliged to 
scrimp, and fast, and paint nasty plaques, and spend our nights 
over the problem of putting off the tradesmen who infest the lower 
door all days long! Come, do be reasonable! Forgive them; 
he’s not a bad bargain at all. Forgive them, and receive sister 
back to your heart again! ” 

“And the Captain, and dear Mr. Parlotan, and the Colonel, and 
Papa Marlowe, and oh, bless me! what will they say of me now!” 
It was evident that she had not heard a word of her daughter’s 
pathetic plea. 

“Here they come!” cried the young girl, leaping up »! the 
familliar sound of the bells, “here they come, mother!—see! 
What a superb turnout! What a magnificent——’ 

But Lady Plantagenet gave but one glance, and turned her back 
on the whole affair, nerving herself to crush the plebian usurper 
with the foot of an empress at the very outset, resolved to keep the 
foot Crusoe-like upon his neck forever. 

Then came the banging of bells and the thump, thump of the 
tragedian stalking up the hallway, dashing into the presence of 
the infuriated mother, with a quotation from “ Hamlet” breaking the 
ice for the timid little bride to follow. At his coming the elder 
twin-sister crept out by another door, and only the threatening 
tiger-glances of an outraged pride met, but alas, stayed not, the 
superb conqueror. 

* Mother!” he burst forth, rushing upon the magnificent autocrat, 
surrounded as it were by a halo of divine right—a barrier which 
he entirely ignored; “Mother!” in tones of tragic rapture, leaping 
forward, and, in spite of the dear old lady’s struggles, clasping his 
long arms nearly twice about the waist of invaded sovereignty, 
calling as usual the gods to witness ! 

“Sir!” she exploded, her indignant soul scarce finding 
speech to reveal its fullness, “sir, how dare you call me 
‘mother !’” 
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But Buckingham heeded nothing—only turned at the sound of 
a great commotion in the hallway. 

“T am so happy for you, sister!” rapturously. A kiss, and 
another, and still another. “Are you?—thanks!” More kisses. 
“And I have fixed it all with mother!” exultantly. Kisses and 
kisses. “Did you, really ?—how good of you!” chillingly. More 
kisses. “Yes; and now don’t you be a bit afraid!”—kisses. ‘‘No 
I shan’t be !”—more kisses—“ but just go right up to her, and 
throw your arms around her neck, and——” 

But by that time the twins Withers stood in the doorway, 
suddenly becalmed by the awful look of consternation upon poor 
Buckingham’s face. He seemed seized of a sort of vertigo for the 
moment—dazed, dumbfounded. Suddenly recovering his gallantry, 
the humor of the situation burst upon him, breaking the 
frightful suspense of the critical moment. ‘ Madam!” he said, 
edging toward the dear old lady, who stood like the image of an 
Amazon at the hearth-stone, at last something ofa smile of relent- 
ing upon her expressive countenance now flushed like a young 
maiden’s, “Madam,” imploringly, “will—will you—do me the 
honor—to present me to—to my wife?” 

Cuartes Epwarp Barns. 


New York. 


INFLUENCE. | 


Orr when some weary city calmly sleeps, 
Oblivious for an hour of hate and spite, 
The livid moon with sad, phantasmal light 

Strange vigils in the spotless azure keeps. 


In ghostly ways she indolently creeps 
Among the sable glories of the night, 
And with insidious rays of deadly white 
The dreamy town in one pale glamour steeps. 


Then, should some mortal with enamored eye 
Gaze on her beauteous argent, chaste and proud, 
With maddening joy her luminous fibres beat 

And beams more potent from her brightness fly; 
While men can hear the echo long and loud 

Of maniac laughter through a startled street. 


F. 8. Saurus. 
New Yorx. 


— 

* 
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Wirsin a fortnight of the inauguration of the first President of 
the United States, so that its career has been co-extensive with 
that of our government, began an organization that, whether it is 
to be regarded as a parasite or as an ally, has left a distinct, and 
sometimes very rugged, mark upon our national history. In its 
experience it has been entirely unique. Its imitators, of which 
there have been many, one after another have died, but it has 
lived on and steadily expanded in power and celebrity. 

It is not easy to credit the great Tammany Society—for that is 
the organization alluded to—with the modest beginning that is 
indicated by the introduction to the charter it obtained from the 
New York Legislature on the ninth day of April, 1805. It read as 
follows: 


“Whereas, William Mooney and others, inhabitants of the city 
of New York, have presented a petition to the Legislature, setting 
forth that they, since the year 1789, have associated themselves 
under the name and description of the Society of Tammany or 
Columbian Order, for the purpose of affording relief to the indi- 
gent and distressed members of the said Association, their widows 
and orphans and others who may be found proper objects of their 

charity; they therefore solicit that the Legislature will be pleased 
by law to incorporate the said society for the purpose aforesaid, 
under such limitations and restrictions as to the Legislature shail 
seem meet.” 
The yearly value of the real and personal property Tammany 
: was authorized to hold was limited to $5,000. 

That Tammany was originally intended to be anything more 
than a benevolent and non-partisan order is not at all probable. 
Indeed, for years after its formation that was exactly what it was. 
Doubtless its members met at intervals in privacy to have a good 
time, but its one and only regular public demonstration was on the 
twelfth day of May, “in the season of blossoms,” as its published 
notice read, when, accompanied by their wives and little ones, 
they were accustomed te march in procession to some convenient 
grove, where, after listening to “a talk” from some one personify- 
ing Tammany, the Great Sachem, and who for that purpose, in 
the dress of an Indian chief and with a long pipe in his hand, 
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issued from an extemporized wigwam, they spent the day in 

friendly and harmless amusements. The only distinctive uniform 

worn on the occasion was a cap of untanned hide, from the apex 
of which the brush of a buck’s tail was left to dangle. 

William Mooney, to whose enterprise the creation of the society 
was mainly credited, was a respectable upholsterer of Chatham 
street, New York, and that he did not extravagantly profit from his 
invention appears from the fact that he closed his earthly career in 
the City Almshouse, but it was as the keeper of that institution. 

The turning of Tammany to politics was attributed to the 
machinations of Aaron Burr. At all events, it became a factor in 
the contest between him and Alexander Hamilton, its influence 
being aggressively exerted on his side. In their duel—fatal to 
both, although in different ways—Burr’s seconds were prominent 
Sachems, and his “victory” is said to have been celebrated in a 
jovial gathering at Tammany’s headquarters on the night of the 

day of Hamilton’s fall. 

' ‘With the early days of Tammany was connected another person 
destined to become conspicuous in American politics. He was its 
“scribe” for a time. The name of this individual was De Witt 
Clinton. And yet Clinton and Tammany were fated to become the 
bitterest possible adversaries, and to lead in that famous contest 

_which for twenty years convulsed the State of New York, between 
“the Bucktails ”—so called from the crowning glory of Tammany’s 
uniform—on one side and the “Clintonians” on the other. That 
conflict is only referred to here because of the curious resemblance 


it presents to one now progressing in the State of New York, and ~ 


the instructive light it throws upon it. Seldom has history so 
strangely repeated itself. In Clinton’s time, as now, Tammany 
formed a combination with a ring of capable country leaders, then 
know as a “regency.” who operated the party machine through- 
out the State for all it was worth. There was a famous “snap 
convention” then as now,and an attempt to advance the presi- 
dential ambition of an accomodating governor at another man’s 


expense. The suave, pliable and cunning Daniel D. Tompkins, who ° 


as governor had won Tammany’s gratitude, with its assistance 
was actually pushed into the second place in the government as a 
supposed stepping-stone to the presidency, to the profound disgust 
of the ambitious Clinton, who poured out his wrath and disap- 
pointment in angry denunciations of “those miserable Bucktails.” 

It is a notable fact that the three public men whom Tammany 
has most persistently opposed, have been Alexander Hamilton, De 
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Witt Clinton and Grover Cleveland—three men who, in their ideas 
and methods of official administration, have closely resembled each 
other. 

There was another prominent man belonging to the same State 
with Tammany, and to the same political party that it steadily 
resisted. That man was Samuel J. Tilden. It opposed his nom- 
ination for the governorship of New York. It tried very hard to 
defeat his nomination for the presidency at St. Louis in 1876, and 
it did prevent his nomination which, but for its hostility, would 
have been given despite a formal declination four years later in 
Cincinnati. 

Nor is the story of Tammany’s antagonisms at an end. It would 
not be complete without a reference to the case of Lucius Rob- 
inson, unquestionably one of New York’s great governors, and a 
Democrat of the highest standing, whose re-election it prevented 
in 1879, by running its own Grand Sachem as a “stump” can- 
didate in opposition, with the result of lodging a considerable 
part of the State patronage so securely in the hands of the Repub- 
licans that their grip upon it was only broken in the end by a 
more or less serious infraction of the State law at the same time. 

It is a fact which at this point would seem to be deserving of 
our notice that, without counting the present incumbent of the office, 
whose term has just begun, Tammany has quarreled with every 
Democratic governor of New York from Seymour’s time, with o 
solitary exception. Hill apparently came to an understanding 
with it at once, and all through his incumbency they worked 
together in beautiful harmony. For seven official years Hill gave 
Tammany what it wanted; and now, in a spirit of reciprocity that 
is natural, if not commendable, it is doing its best to give him 
what he wants. 

Nor has Tammany’s record in the field of national politics greatly 
differed from that which it has made at home. Its course in 
references to the presidency has been a curious one. It opposed 
Jefferson at first because of its devotion to Burr. In the same 
way it opposed Jackson at the beginning, out of professed friend- 
ship for Crawford. It naturally favored the candidacy of Van 
Buren in 1836, as he belonged to the “regency” in the State of 
New York with which it was allied, and also his renomination in 
1840, but some of his appointments for New York, which he had 
made at its solicitation, and which incited the severest criticism, 
helped to bring down upon him that popular avalanche by which 

— he was finally buried. Its friendship for Van Buren caused it to 
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oppose the nomination of Polk in 1844, and the same motive led it 
to split on Cass in 1848 and contribute to his defeat. In 1852 
and 1856, it supported the election of Pierce and Buchanan, but 
did not favor the nomination of either. In 1860 and 1864 it 
favored the candidature of the men who were beaten at the polls, 
namely, Douglass and McClellen. In 1868, it so manipulated the 
convention, that met in its own hall, in New York City, as to force 
the nomination of Seymour against his own judgment and protest, 
and thus helped to bring another defeat to the Democracy at a 
time when its support of a less pronounced partisan, like Chase 
or Adams, might have won the day. And in 1872 it had much to 
do in bringing about the ridiculous and disastrous nomination of 
Horace Greeley, whose leading advocate in the National Demo- 
cratic Convention of that year, in the city of Baltimore, was Gov. 
Hoffman of New York. As already stated, in 1876, it violently 
opposed Tilden in the Democratic convention in St. Louis, going 
so far, after denouncing him through its Grand Sachem from the 
platform, as to file a formal protest against his selection. In 1880, 
it appeared at the National Democratic Convention in Cincinnati 
in great force, and fairly frightened that body out of its intended 
support of Tilden, thus helping to prepare the way for the nomina- 
tion that brought to the brave Hancock his first and only defeat. In 
Chicago, four yeafs later, it openly resisted Cleveland with all its 
might, but really contributed to his nomination by a violence of 
opposition that stimulated the zeal of those who “loved him for the 
enemies he had made.” In 1888, in St. Louis, it sullenly bowed to 
Cleveland's renomination, and then went home, and, in the opin- 
ion of a good many persons, helped to trade him off to insure the 
success of local tickets in which it felt a greater interest. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Tammany has antago- 
nized nearly all the foremost men of its own party with which it 
has come in contact, and in the field of national politics its sup- 
port has generally presaged defeat rather than victory. To the 
Democracy it has heen more of a Jonah than of a mascot, and its 
professed friendship has proved more dangerous than its avowed 
hostility. Nor in this is there anything very remarkable. The 
reason is obvious enough. Tammany has always studied its own 


interests rather than those of the national party with which it has 
acted. The first, if not the only object it has kept in view, has 
been its own advantage. Hence its vision has been limited to a 


narrow range, and considerations that are ordinarily subordinate 
have determined its action. 
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But to return to history. For many years after the drubbing it 
received from De Witt Clinton, and with such men as Fernando 
Wood and John McKeon to contend with, Tammany had all it 
could do to hold its own in New York City, and gave comparatively 
little thought to State and national politics. It was not until the 
time of William M. Tweed that its larger ambition revived. Tweed 
has been Tammany’s greatest Sachem by far. No other man has 
so impressed his personality upon the organization. “What are 
you going to do about it?” expressed the principle upon which he 
acted and the spirit with which he infused his followers. His 
idea was to use the material at hand for all it was worth, and pay 
no attention to outside opinion. It has been the lesson that Tam- 
many ever since has acted on, and in it has been the secret of its 
later successes. Tweed in the body went down, but his soul, like 
John Brown’s, has been “marching on.” To-day there is no memory 
so cherished among the “ wigwam’s” rank and file as that of William 
M. Tweed. And no wonder. They realize the force and extent of 
his genius asa leader. True, he was a robber, but that can besaid 
of a great many of the world’s idolized masters, and besides, in 
the matter of property, and particularly of public property, the 
views of a good many of Tammany’s followers are decidedly liberal. 

Pursuant to the policy that has just been outlined, Tammany 
has of late been reaching out for larger sway. New York City, 
great as it is, no longer satisfies it. It wants the State; it wants 
the nation. The first it has acquired. The admimistration of the 
New York State government is to-day practically dictated by it. 
It hopes to rule the national administration in the same way, at 
least tothe extent of controlling the patronage it wants. In particu- 
lar, the New York Custom House is in its eye. 

But how, it will naturally be asked, has Tammany acquired such 
tremendous influence? “Upon what meat doth this our Cesar 
feed?” Itis simply z private and voluntary organization. It is 
clothed with no official character. It does not even number in its 
membership a majority of the voters of the city in which its domina- 
tion is so absolute. In proportion to the voting force of the whole 
nation its immediate following is almost infintesimal. And yet it 
aspires to rule us all. This isa land of equal rights and equal 
powers is not only a paradox, but a phenomenon. How can it be? 

After all the mystery is not so great; the explanation not so 
difficult. The first and greatest element of Tammany’s power is 
the peculiar population of New York City, which is distinctiy 
exceptional. A majority of the voters there, at least of those who 
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do vote, are foreign born. As a rule they know comparatively 
little of our institutions—any one visiting a New York court in 
the naturalization season understands this—and they are accus- 
tomed to mastery. In their newly-acquired citizenship they want 
some one to lean upon; some one to direct them. Tammany is 
ready and at their service. In its case and theirs ignorance, and 
not knowledge, is power. ; 

And then besides the ignorant are the vicious. Nowhere else, 
in this country at least, is there such a proportion of criminals. 
These, with its wonderful ability for adapting means to ends, 
Tammany hasat all times been prepared to utilize. It has never 
been afraid to soil its hands with such material. Indeed, its 
theory for along time has been that New York is to be ruled from 
below, and not from above. 

For the handling of such a population—such a heterogeneous and 
undigested mass—Tammany’s organization is admirable. It may 
be said to be perfect. It is a despotism with the semblance of the 
largest liberty. It consists, in fact, of two organizations—an outer 
one and an inner one—one visable, the other concealed. In the 
first publication we have of its laws it is declared that “the con- 
stitution of this Society shall consist of two parts, the external or 
public, and the internal or private.” Such an arrangement for 
the kind of work Tammany has to do, and the sort of material it 
must handle, is excellent. The outer circle is open toall. Every- 
body, without regard to previous condition or present standing, is 
welcome here. The hand-to-mouth tramp, the professional rogue, 
the man just from the penitentiary can come in and feel perfectly 
at home. The arrangement appeals most powerfully to the 
masses, especially those of the lower strata, who take a pride in 
realizing that they are members of the great Tammany Society, 
and who imagine they have a share in its direction and responsi- 
bility. But while that is the character of the outer layer or husk 
of the association, the real Tammany is a very different institution. 
It consists of the closest kind of a corporation, being an inner cir- 
cle to which only a few can gain admission. This inside body— 
the kernel of the nut, as it were—is legally quite distinct from its 
surroundings, holding a charter of its own, and having title to all 
property of the association, real and personal, as well as controll- 
ing all the records. From this interior conclave proceed all the 
forces that operate the entire machinery. Its orders represent the 
the supreme law. No one thinks of questioning its commands. 
Really not over half a dozen people, except on rare occasions, have 
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anything to say in the matter, and often the authority is exercised 
by a single autocrat who is known to the public as “the boss.” Is 
it any wonder that all of Tammany’s imitators in other fields have 
failed? There is but one such population as that of New York— 
a population that will submit to be ruled in that way. In politics 
as in agriculture the soil and the plant must match each other. 

But such a population as Tammany has gathered into its fold is 
not automatic. It is capable of neither thinking nor acting for 
itself. It has to be directed, and to be efficient must be directed 
with tolerable sagacity. Tammany’s system is exactly suited to 
such a condition. In a paper appearing in the North American Review 
for February of this year, Richard Croker, Tammany’s present 
recognized leader, has favored the public with an elucidation of the 
plan and methods of his organization that is singularly candid. 
He describes the machinery employed, which very closely re- 
sembles that of a well-regulated army in actual service. “There 
are now twenty-four Assembly districts in the city,” says he, 
“which are represented in an executive committee by one member 
from each district, whose duty it is to oversee all political move- 
ments in his district, from the sessions of ths primaries down to the 
final counting of the ballots after the polls are closed.” The 
district leader thus depicited is a machine, although an active and 
efficient one. He isto have no will of his own, and is to permit 
none on the part of those under his charge. His business is to 
obey orders himself, and to see that they are obeyed by others. 
Woe to him if there should be any kicking over the traces within 
his jurisdiction. His deposition would be promptand final. Any- 
thing like independence of thought or action will not be tolerated. 
The effect is obvious enough. Itis to give to the head of Tammany 
Hall, whether it happens to be an individual or a junta, the full 
voting force of that concern. In other words, it invests a single 
will with about a hundred and twenty thousand ballots to do with 
as it pleases. 

But in order to control and successfully manipulate such a stolid 
body of electors, when no means of legal compulsion exists, some 
motive power must be employed. Recognizing that fact Tammany 
appeals directly to the strongest motive there is, which in such a 
population is the lowest. Its theory is that every man is in politics 
“for what there is in it.” Self-interest is the chord it plays upon. 
How that is accomplished Mr. Croker, in the paper alluded to, 
very frankly explains. “Coincident,” says he, “with the plan that 
all the Assembly districts shall be thoroughly looked after by ex- 
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perienced leaders, is the development of the doctrine that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire: in other words, that good work is 
worth paying for, and, in order thatit may be good, must be paid 
for. * * * These men must be compensated.” The compen- 
sation that the district leader ordinarily expects is an office or a 
contract that will give him a “pull” atthe public treasury. Tam- 
many pays its workers very well, but it is in drafts on the people's 
money. Very likely the district leader is the keeper of a saloon— 
possibly the manager of a popular “dive.” His occupation, in- 
stead of militating against, is likely to contribute to his efficiency 
as a leader by giving him a better access to the masses. In Tam- 
many’s eyes it is no bar to his promotion. There exists no reason 
why he should not become an Alderman, an Assemblyman, or even 
a “Jedge.” As is well known, one of the present ornaments of the 
New York Bench, with salary nearly equal to that of a Supreme 
Justice of the United States, came to it directly from a “ bar” quite 
different from the one most of our judges are selected from. 

But the inducement just spoken of is not limited to the leaders. It 
is made to run the whole gamut of the Tammany scale. Everybody, 
who is capable of thinking at all, is led to believe that he will in 
some way be materially benefited in that organization’s service. 
In point of fact, the number of those who do get pay of some 
sort—in office, in contracts, in employment, etc.—is very great 
—almost great enough to justify the savage criticism of the 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst in his famous sermon on “Municipal Misrule in 
New York,” when he described the governing body in that city as 
“simply one solid gang of rascals, one-half in office and the other 
half out, and the two halves steadily catering to each other across 
the official line.” 

Need we wonder at Tammany’s greed for patronage under such 
circumstances! It is the aliment on which it subsists—that and 
the assessments it levies upon its candidates for office, and which 
are very large. It is said that it must be a poor year for candi- 
dates when Tammany’s income from all sources is less than half a 
million dollars. And here we have one of the chiefest secrets of 
its power. It is the potency of money. Tammany is by far the 
richest political organization in the world. It owns visible real 
estate that is worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, and its 
bank account is known to be a heavy one. And no one knows 
better how to make money tell in politics than Tammany Hall. 
How it spends its money is to outsiders something of a mystery. 
It does not devote it to charities as proposed in its charter. It 
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does not invest it in literature. Unlike the Cobden and some other 
noted political clubs, it contributes nothing to the cause of popu- 
lar political education. Indeed, what it spends in rum—subsi- 
dizing influential drinking establishments—is undoubtedly many 
times greater than what it puts into printer’sink. Tammany does 
‘not even have a newspaper organ. One of its Sachems for a time 
conducted such an institution, but as it did not pay, he sold it— 
and sold it to a Republican, by whom it is now run as a Republi- 
can journal. Nevertheless, Tammany has found uses for its money, 
and never failed to put it where it was likely to “do the most 
good” for itself. One of its expenses has been the sending of 
heavy delegations to Democratic nominating conventions. There 
has been no such assemblage in which it was interested for many 
years that it has failed to pervade with a large force of experi- 
enced workers. It does not stop with its quota of inside dele- 
i gates. It thinks nothing of sending thousands of persons to such 
gatherings who can have no legitimate connection with their pro- 
ceedings. In fact, it may be regarded as the author of the sys- 
tem which has become so common—and so objectionable—of try- 
ing to work nominating conventions from the outside. Twice, at 
least, in that way it has greatly influenced, if not controlled, the 
the decision of national convocations. In the coming Democratic 
convention at Chicago, when the members find themselves sur- 
rounded by thousands of assistants whose business will be the 
manufacture for the occasion of suppositious public opinion, | 
Tammany’s contingent is likely to be neither the smallest nor 
least demonstrative. 

But in discussing the cause or causes of Tammany’s influence 
and success there is another peculiarity to be noted. Politically 
Tammany is a free lance. It really belongs to no political party; 
it is true to no political party. Surprise will doubtless, in view 
of Tammany’s long co-operation with the Democratic party, and 
its many professions of loyalty to it, be excited by such an 
assertion, but the writer deliberately repeats it. It is true to no 
party, and belongs to none. If Tammany were located in Phila- 
delphia, or Cincinnati, or Chicago, it could just as well act with 
the Republicans, and would doubtless do so. Being in New York 
it finds its most comfortable place in the bosom of the Democracy. 
But that. does not make it, in any true sense, an integral part of 
the Democratic party. It is in it, but not of it. For what are 
called Democratic principles it cares nothing whatever. On this 
point there is ample evidence. When in 1888, if the Democracy 
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stood for anything it was tariff reform, it failed to make Grover 
Cleveland President of the United States, although it could have 
done so with a very little local sacrifice; and when, three years 
later, it might have made Mr. Mills Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, it turned the scale in favor of a quasi Protection- 
ist. And all this it did with a perfect knowledge of the fact 
that, if there is a locality in the United States that would 
be benefited by freer trade it is the city of New York with 
its enormous foreign traffic. The fact is that for neither the 
city of New York nor the Democratic party does Tammany care 
otherwise than as the shepherd does for the sheep he regu- 
larly shears. Upon economic questions, exceptasits own interests 
are involved, it has no opinions, no convictions. If the Demo- 
cratic party were to-day to switch about and declare for the 
McKinley Bill, it would not disturb Tammany’s relations with it in 
the least. If it were given the choice of the blessings of free-trade 
for New York, or the patronage of the New York Custom House 


for itself, the outcome would be a conundrum very easy to dispose - 


of. Tammany does not concern itself about foreign traffic. The 
only trade of a commercial sort in which it‘is interested is the 
domestic one in liquors, and that it wants as “free” as possible. 
Now, the fact just stated, viz: Tammany’s political independence 
—or perhaps neutrality we should say—materially assists its 
operations. It enables it to utilize both political parties. This it 
has long and consistently done. Although claiming to be the sole 
depository of true Democracy in the city of New York, it has never 


declined to divide patronage with the Republicans for an adequate 


consideration. Tweed, the long-headed, inaugurated the policy, 
and Tammany has faithfully followed it up. How many “deals” 
it has recently had with the present Republican machine in New 
York only Messrs. Platt and Croker, the rival “bosses,” can tell. 
What is now called the Republican party in the city of New York 
in local matters is simply an annex of Tammany Hall. 

But although politically principleless, for the present, as for a 
good while in the past, Tammany regards the Democratic party as 
good enough for its purposes, and it is disposed to use it accor- 
dingly. It aspires to be its leader, its master. It has kindly 
selected for it a presidential candidate in the next campaign, and, 
if he should not be acceptable, it will be ready in the coming Chi- 
cago Convention with a trading stock of seventy-two votes from 
the State of New York to bargain for somebody else that will be 


agreeable to it. Its aspiration to dominate the Democratic party, 
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and through it the nation, is not at all unreasonable as possibilities 
go. Far wilder dreams have been indulged. By controlling New 
York City it controls the State of New York, and by controlling the 
State of New York, it hopes and expects to control the rest of the 
country. It has, at least, a splendid fulcrum to work from. It is, 
therefore, with a certain grim consistency, as well as assurance, 
that Tammany sets itself up to be our Warwick. Shall we accept 
its ministration? 
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Tue oldest extant will was unearthed by Mr. Flinders Petrie so 
recently as 1890 in the Egyptian town of Kahun,the ancient 
Ilahun. It is written upon parchment and consists of two por- 
tions. The first, dated in the year 44, second month of Pert, day 
19, (7. e. the forty-fourth of Amenemhat III, or 2250 B. C.) is 
drawn by one Sekhenren, and is a settlement in favor of his 
brother, a priest of Osiris, of all his property and goods. The 
other document, the will proper, dated two years later, settles 
upon his wife Teta all the property given him by his brother 
for life. If this papyrus be genuine, and it is generally accepted 
as such, it shows with graphic realism that Egyptian testamentary 
law had reached a high stage of development at a very early 
period. It was known, indeed, that testaments, in some form or 
other, have existed from a very remote antiquity, but it has so far 
been assumed that until the last three thousand years, or there- 
abouts, they were never written, but were nuncupatory, or delivered 
orally—probably at the death-bed of the testator. Here, how- 
ever, is a written will that is five thousand years old. 

Prior to this discovery the oldest known will was that of Sen- 
nacherib, who died in 680 B. C. or only about twenty-five hundred 
yearsago. This was found by excavators on the site of the Royal 
Library, and leaves to the testator’s sons “ certain stores of precious 
things,” at that time on deposit in the Temple of Nebo. These 
sons, it may be remembered, assassinated their considerate parent 
while he was worshipping that favorite god, and so came into pos- 
session of his belongings earlier than he had anticipated. 

In the West written wills were of far later origin. Roman wills first 
began to be heard of about five hundred years before Christ. They 
were written upon skins and parchments and were kept in the 
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different frown the one most of our padges are selected from. 

Rat the inducement past of not tumited to the leaders It 
to ran the whede gamet of the Tammany seale Everybody. 
whe ie capable of thinking at all, led to beliewe that he will] in 
some way be materially benefited im that organization's service. 
In point of fact, the number of those who do get pay of some 
sort--in office, in contracts, in employment, etc.--is very great 
—timost great enough to justify the savage criticism of the 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst in his famous sermon on “Municipal Misrule in 
New York,” when he described the governing body in that city as 
“simply one solid gang of rascals, one-half in office and the other 
half out, and the two halves steadily catering to each other across 
the official line.” 

Need we wonder at Tammany’s greed for patronage under such 
circumstances! It is the aliment on which it subsists—that and 
the assessments it levies upon its candidates for office, and which 
are very large. It is said that it must be a poor year for candi- 
dates when Tammany’s income from all sources is less than half a 
million dollars. And here we have one of the chiefest secrets of 


its power. It is the potency of money. Tammany is by far the 
richest political organization in the world. It owns visible real 


estate that is worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, and its 
bank account is known to be a heavy one. And no one knows 
better how to make money tell in politics than Tammany Hall. 


How it spends its money is to outsiders something of a mystery. 
It does not devote it to charities as proposed in its charter. It 
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good” for itself, One of its expenses has been the sending of 
heavy delegations to Democratic nominating conventions There 
has been wo euch assemblage in ehoch it was interested for many 
years that it has failed to pervade with « large force of experi- 
enced workers. It does not stop with ite quota of inside dele- 
gates. It thinks nothing of sending thousamds of persons to such 
gatherings who can have no legitimate connection with their pro- 
ceedings. In fact, it may be regarded as the author of the sys- 
tern which has become so common—and so objectionable—of try- 
ing to work nominating conventions from the outside. Twice, at 
least, in that way it has greatly influenced, if not controlled, the 
the decision of national convocations. In the coming Democratic 
convention at Chicago, when the members find themselves sur- 
rounded by thousands of assistants whose business will be the 
manufacture for the occasion of suppositious public opinion, 
Tammany’s contingent is likely to be neither the smallest nor 
least demonstrative. 

But in discussing the cause or causes of Tammany’s influence 
and success there is another peculiarity to be noted. Politically 
Tammany is a free lance. It really belongs to no political party; 
it is true to no political party. Surprise will doubtless, in view 
of Tammany’s long co-operation with the Democratic party, and 
its many professions of loyalty to it, be excited by such an 
assertion, but the writer deliberately repeats it. It is true to no 
party. and belongs to none. If Tammany were located in Phila- 
delphia, or Cincinnati, or Chicago, it could just as well act with 
the Republicans, and would doubtless do so. Being in New York 
it finds its most comfortable place in the bosom of the Democracy. 
But that, does not make it, in any true sense, an integral part of 


the Democratic party. It is in it, but not of it. For what are 
called Democratic principles it cares nothing whatever. On this 


point there is ample evidence. When in 1888, if the Democracy 
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stood for anything it was tariff reform, it failed to make Grover 
Cleveland President of the United States, although it could have 


done so with a very little local sacrifice; and when, three years 
later, it might have made Mr. Mills Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, it turned the scale in favor of a quasi Protection- 
ist. And all this it did with a perfect knowledge of the fact 
that, if there is a locality in the United States that would 
be benefited by freer trade it is the city of New York with 
its enormous foreign traffic. The fact is that for neither the 
city of New York nor the Democratic party does Tammany care 
otherwise than as the shepherd does for the sheep he regu- 
larly shears. Upon economic questions, exceptas its own interests 
are involved, it has no opinions, no convictions. If the Demo- 
cratic party were to-day to switch about and declare for the 
McKinley Bill, it would not disturb Tammany’s relations with it in 
the least. If it were given the choice of the blessings of free-trade 
for New York, or the patronage of the New York Custom House 
for itself, the outcome would be a conundrum very easy to dispose - 
of. Tammany does not concern itself about foreign traffic. The 
only trade of a commercial sort in which it‘is interested is the 
domestic one in liquors, and that it wants as “free” as possible. 

Now, the fact just stated, viz: Tammany’s political independence 
—or perhaps neutrality we should say—materially assists its 
operations. It enables it to utilize both political parties. This it 
has long and consistently done. Although claiming to be the sole 
depository of true Democracy in the city of New York, it has never 
declined to divide patronage with the Republicans for an adequate 
consideration. Tweed, the long-headed, inaugurated the policy, 
and Tammany has faithfully followed it up. How many “deals” 
it has recently had with the present Republican machine in New 
York only Messrs. Platt and Croker, the rival “bosses,” can tell. 
What is now called the Republican party in the city of New York 
in local matters is simply an annex of Tammany Hall. 

But although politically principleless, for the present, as for a 
good while in the past, Tammany regards the Democratic party as 
good enough for its purposes, and it is disposed to use it accor- 
dingly. It aspires to be its leader, its master. It has kindly 
selected for it a presidential candidate in the next campaign, and, 
if he should not be acceptable, it will be ready in the coming Chi- 
cago Convention with a trading stock of seventy-two votes from 
the State of New York to bargain for somebody else that will be 
agreeable to it. Its aspiration to dominate the Democratic party, 
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and through it the nation, is not at all unreasonable as possibilities 
go. Far wilder dreams have been indulged. By controlling New 


York City it controls the State of New York, and by controlling the 
State of New York, it hopes and expects to control the rest of the 
country. It has, at least, a splendid fulcrum to work from. It is, 
therefore, with a certain grim consistency, as well as assurance, 
that Tammany sets itself up to be our Warwick. Shall we accept 
its ministration? 


CURIOUS WILLS. 


Tue oldest extant will was unearthed by Mr. Flinders Petrie so 
recently as 1890 in the Egyptian town of Kahun, the ancient 
Ilahun. It is written upon parchment and consists of two por- 
tions. The first, dated in the year 44, second month of Pert, day 
19, (i. e. the forty-fourth of Amenemhat III, or 2250 B. C.) is 
drawn by one Sekhenren, and is a settlement in favor of his 
brother, a priest of Osiris, of all his property and goods. The 
other document, the will proper, dated two years later, settles 
upon his wife Teta all the property given him by his brother 
for life. If this papyrus be genuine, and it is generally accepted 
as such, it shows with graphic realism that Egyptian testamentary 
law had reached a high stage of development at a very early 
period. It was known, indeed, that testaments, in some form or 
other, have existed from a very remote antiquity, but it has so far 
been assumed that until the last three thousand years, or there- 
abouts, they were never written, but were nuncupatory, or delivered 
orally—probably at the death-bed of the testator. Here, how- 
ever, is a written will that is five thousand years old. 

Prior to this discovery the oldest known will was that of Sen- 
nacherib, who died in 680 B. C. or only about twenty-five hundred 
yearsago. This was found by excavators on the site of the Royal 
Library, and leaves to the testator’s sons “ certain stores of precious 
things,” at that time on deposit in the Temple of Nebo. These 
sons, it may be remembered, assassinated their considerate parent 
while he was worshipping that favorite god, and so came into pos- 
session of his belongings earlier than he had anticipated. 

In the West written wills were of far later origin. Roman wills first 
began to be heard of about five hundred years before Christ. They 
were written upon skins and parchments and were kept in the 
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Temple of Vesta, under charge of the senior priestess. With the 
progress of civilization, and the consequent establishment of 
Roman law as the basis of European legislation, the bequeathing 
of property by will grew to be an established feature. One of the 
most curious collections in England is that under the roof of 
Somerset House, the English Temple of Vesta, where for four 
hundred years back all the wills made in London have been 
stored. It has been estimated that if pasted together,end to end, 
they would girdle the entire world with a paper belt. It is the 
curiosities of wills, however, that interest us at present. In the 
history of testamentary literature may be found illustrated all the 
eccentricities of the human mind, amiable or unamiable. The 
would-be wit, the snarling misanthrope, the good-humored ne’er- 
do-well, the hypocrite, the crank and the fool have exploited their 
idiosyncrasies in this manner. Some testators have even rushed 
into rhyme. Here is an early example made by William Hunnis, 
Chapel-master to Queen Elizabeth, which was allowed to pass 
without the slightest opposition: 


To God my soule I do bequeathe, because it is his owen, 

My bodye to be layd in grave, where to my friends best knowen; 
Executors I will none make; thereby great stryfe may grow, 

Because the goods that I shall leave wyll not pay all I owe.” 


A later specimen is the following made by one of the principal 
clerks in the firm of Messrs. Fuller & Co. London: 


‘I give and bequeath, 
(When I’m laid underneath) 
‘To my loving two sisters most dear 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God's goodness has granted me here. 
And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
With a solemn appeal 
I confirm, sign and seal 
This the true act and deed of Will Jacket. 
‘*London, 1760.” 


The will of Rabelais, if indeed this curious will be really 
his, breathes the very spirit of his works: “I have no available 
property, I owe a great deal, the rest I give to the poor.” One cannot 
help wishing that there were equal doubt about the famous para- 
graph in Shakspere’s will: “I give unto my wife, my second best 
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bed, with the furniture,” but alas, its authenticity is unquestioned. 
It is a standing memorial of the unhappy relations between the 
poet and his wife. 

Henry Earl, of Stafford, must have been still more unfortunate in 
his domestic life. Here is an extract from his will: “I give to the 
worst of women, who is guilty of all ills—the daughter of Mr. 
Grammont, a Frenchman—who I have unfortunately married, five 
and forty halfpence, which will buy her a pullet for her supper, a 
greater sum than her father can make over to her, for I have 
known him when he had neither money nor credit for such a pur- 
chase, he being the worst of men and his wife the worst of women 
in all debaucheries. Had I known their character I would have 
never married their daughter, nor made myself unhappy.” 

Still fiercer in its invective was this codicil to a will, preserved 
in the Probate Court of Charleston 8S. C: “As I am to be hung 
to-morrow for the murder of , of which crime I am innocent, 
and firmly believing that I was found guilty by a packed jury, I 
hereby bequeath to this jury eternal damnation, and in order that 
their names may be known to posterity, I hereby insert them. 
(Then followed the names of the foreman and eleven others). 

“T order and desire that my executors hereinafter named shall 
deliver my body to the medical students of Charleston, S. C. and 
that they are requested to have my bones properly cleaned, and 
my skeleton mounted, so that it will pass down as proof of the 
bribery and corruption used in the conviction of an innocent 
man.” 

Of spiteful bequests there have been no end. One revengeful 
testator is said to have devised to a certain John, and Mary his 
wife, “the sum of six-pence to buy for each a halter in case the 
sheriffs should not be provided.” Another bequeathed “to my 
son only one shilling, and that is for him to hire a porter to carry 
away the next badge and frame he shall steal.” A very neat 
reproach was conveyed in the will of an uncle who bequeathed 
eleven silver spoons to his nephew with the remark, “If I have not 
left him the dozen he knows the reason.” The young scapegrace, 
in fact, had stolen the twelfth spoon some time before. 

A remarkable legacy was that of Mr. Aylett Stow, who died in 
London in 1789. Here are his directions to his executors: 

“And lastly, be you sure to pay out five guineas in the purchase 
of a picture of the viper biting the benevolent hand of the person 
who saved him from perishing in the snow, if the same can be 
hesghti tes that money, and that you do, in memory of me, present 
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it to , Esq. a King’s counsel, so that he may have frequent 
opportunity of comtemplating it.” Then he ironically adds, “This 
is in lieu of a legacy of £3,000, which I had by a former will, now 
revoked and burnt, left to him.” 

There is a curious touch of ill-natured sarcasm in this extract 
from the will of the fifth Earl of Pembroke: “I bequeath to 
Thomas May, whose nose I did break at a masquerade, 5s. My 
intention had been to give him more. But all who have seen his 
‘History of Parliament’ will consider that even this sum is too large.” 

A certain Dr. Dunlop bequeathes to his brother-in-law Christo- 
pher his best pipe out of gratitude that he married “my sister 
Maggie, whom no man of taste would have taken.” And to his 
elder sister Joan, the five-acre field “to console her for being 
married to a man she is obliged to hen-peck.” 

A French merchant mixed generosity with malice after an odd 
fashion. He left a handsome fortune to a lady who twenty years 
before had refused to marry him. This, he explained, was an 
expression of his gratitude to her for her forbearance and sagacity 
in leaving him in a happy bachelor life of independence and 
freedom. 

Jasper Wayne, a noted English wag who died in 1645, evidently 
felt the ruling passion strong at death. His valet was a drunk- 
ard. A clause in the will bequeathed the latter a portmanteau 
“not so much for the intrinsic value of the thing itself as for what 
it contains. The contents if rightly used will give you a longing 
desire to drink.” The valet rushed home from the burial of his 
master, opened the portmanteau and found six salt herrings. 

A ghastly legacy was that bequeathed by Captain Philip Thick- 
nesse, in his will found July 24th, 1793. “I leave my right hand, 
to be cut off after death, to my son, Lord Audley, and I desire 
that it may be sent to him in hopes that such a sight may remind 
him of his duty to God, after having so long abandoned the duty 
he owed to a father who once affectionately loved him.” One can- 
not help doubting the affectionate love of a parent who could 
provide for so terrible a vengeance as this from beyond the 
grave. 

A similar testamentary mayhem, though in this case the motive 
_ makes it almost pathetic, devolved upon the executors of the will 
of Edward Clarke, a forger who was hanged in Chelmsford jail: 
“TI, Edward Clarke, now in a few hours expecting to die, do sin- 
cerely wish as my last request that three of my fingers be taken 
from my hands, to be given to my three children as a warning to 
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them, as my fingers were the cause of bringing myself to the gal- 
lows and my children to poverty. And I also request that C. 
Brown and two other prisoners would be so kind as to see it done, 
they knowing which fingers they are by marking them at my 
request with ink.” | 

There was an awful completeness of detail in a case recorded 
by Dr. Forbes Winslow. A Frenchman disappointed in love 
resolved on suicide. Before carrying his design into effect he 
wrote a letter to the lady who had jilted him. In another docu- 
ment he noted his last wishes. His corpse was to be boiled down, 
and a candle made from the fat was to be presented to the object 
of his misplaced affections, “in order that she might read his 
letter by the light provided from his own body.” 

Among the oddest of testamentary curiosities, indeed, are the 
directions which people have left behind them for the disposal of 
their remains, by burial or otherwise. A certain Doctor Ellerby, 
who died in 1827, bequeathed his heart to one friend, his lungs to 
another and his brain to a third, “that they may preserve them 
from decomposition,” and threatens that if they do not comply 
with these his last wishes, “I will come and torment them until 
they shall comply.” Dr. Wagner, an American, provides for the 
disposal of all the members of his body. To one brother he 
bequeathed his left arm and hand, to a second brother his right 
arm and hand, to his other relatives his legs, nose and ears. “My 
money, $1,000 cash, now in the B bank, I bequeath to the 
physicians and surgeons to carry out my request by dismember- 
ing my body and giving to each of my relatives the portion 
allotted to him or her.” 

Jeremy Bentham bequeathed his body to the Hospital Museum 
in London, on condition that the curators of the hospital should 
have the skeleton mounted and put in the presidential chair at 
each meeting of the hospital directors. 

A New York spinster left all her money to be used in building 
a church, but stipulated that her remains should be mixed up in 
the mortar used for fixing the first stone. 

A Manchester lady bequeathed a surgeon twenty-five thousand 
pounds on condition that he should embalm her body, and “once in 
every year look upon my face, two witnesses being present.” A 
Branksome lady, of a frugal mind, requested that if she died away 
from her home her remains should be packed in a plain deal box 
and shipped by freight. “Let no mention,” she says, “ be made 
of the contents, as the conveyance will not then be charged more 
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for than an ordinary package.” A French traveler wished to be 
buried in a large leather trunk to which he was attached, as it 
“ had gone round the world with him three times.” An English 
justice of the peace had selected an old chest for the same purpose; 
another testator desired that the bed on which he had been lying 
should be interred with him. 

A curious eccentric presented his body to the Imperial Gas 
Company of London to be consumed to ashes in one of their re- 
torts. But should the superstition of the times prevent the ful- 
filment of his request, then his executors might place his remains 
in St. John’s Wood Cemetery, “to assist in poisoning the living in 
that neighborhood.” 

Another gentleman refused to allow his remains a burial 
underground, directing that they should be inclosed instead in a 
pyramidal mausoleum in Brightling churchyard, explaining that he 
did not choose to be eaten by his relatives. ‘“'The worms” such 
was the argument of this ratiocinative mind. “would eat me, the 
ducks would eat the worms, and my relatives would eat the ducks.” 

But undoubtedly the most eccentric disposition ever devised for 
the human body is combined in the following will of a gentleman 
who died in Massachusetts in 1874: 


“Tn the name of the Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Omniscient, of 
Science and Common-sense. Amen. 

“T, Sol Hewes Sanborn (cosmopolite), now sojourning at Simp- 
son’s Hotel, Medford, Middlesex County, State of Massachusetts, 
do, by these presents, will, devise and bequeath (for the diffusion of 
anatomical knowledge among mankind) my mortal remains to Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz and Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Harvard 
University, on the following conditions: 

“1. That my body be prepared in the most scientific and skillful 
manner known in anatomical art, and placed in the museum of 
anatomy in the aforesaid institution, or any other public building 
the said professors may deem advisable. 

«2. It is my express desire (if compatible with the usages of the 
aforesaid university) that two drum-heads shall be made of my 
skin, on one of which shall be written, in indelible characters, 
Pope’s Universal Prayer, and on the other the Declaration of In- 
dependence, as it originated in the brain of its illustrious author, 
Thomas Jefferson, the said drum-heads to be presented to my dis- 
tinguished friend and fellow-citizen, Warren Simpson, drummer, 


Cohasset, Norfolk County, State of Massachusetts, on the following 
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conditions: That he, the aforesaid Warren Simpson, shall beat or 
cause to be beaten, on said drum-heads, the national air of Yankee 
Doodle at the base of the monument at Bunker’s Hill, at sunrise 
on the 17th day of June annually. 

“The viscera and other parts of my body, useless for anatomical 
purposes, I wish composed for a fertilizer, to be used for the pur- 
pose of nourishing the growth of the American elm, to be planted 
or set out on some rural or public thoroughfare, that the weary 
way-faring man may rest and innocent children playfully sport 
beneath the shadow of its umbrageous branches, rendered lux- 
uriant by my carcass. 

Hewes Sanporn.” 


David Ogden, a Connecticut tavern-keeper, who made the fol- 
lowing will in the year 1789, comes in as a good second to Sol 
Hewes Sanborn, the cosmopolite: 


“In the name of God, sole Governor of the worlds, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Ghost, the twelve apostles, saints, thrones, powers, vir- 
tues, angels, archangels, cherubim and seraphim. Amen. I, David 
Ogden, of New Haven, in the State of Connecticut, being in uncom- | 
monly good health and spirits, and in my right mind and wits, do 
in the following manner make this my last will and testament: 

*“Imprimis: My body, this mass composed of flesh, blood and 
arteries, bones, cartilages, fibres, and God wot what not all 
besides, I commit, when dressed in my best suit of black clothes to 
its deep, dark, silent grave. “Tis a dismal house I am to dwell in; 
yes, verily a mournful one; therefore the dress for’ mourning is 
the most proper one for me. Then let this body be drest for its 
coffin, which I pray to be made of sound mahogany wood and not 
ornamented with brass nails and tin plates, telling my age, name 
or death. My head will tell these things to the inquisitive in the 
grave. When this mass of corruption isso equipped, let it be 
borne on the shoulders of four steady youth to its long home, the 
narrow grave, whom I would should be rewarded for their 
trouble with decent pairs of gloves each. By the way, should Dr. 
Edwards, the Sunday next after my last conscience, deem either 
my life or death to merit a sermon, a prayer, or a few hynms to be 
sent up to the throne of an all-pitying and merciful God, prythee 
let it be done, and for this trouble and good services in this solemn 
business, give him my last wishes for his welfare, accompanied 


with a compliment of £3, 4s, 6d, New York currency. 
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“TItem.—My soul, God grant it, if I have any or ever had, it may 
wing its flight to heaven, be placed conspicuously among the stars, 
fly on the wings of the wind, feed the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air, the insects of the earth, or the fishes of the deep waters. 
Upon the whole I give my soul to God.” 


Many testators have done their utmost to avoid the funereal 
gloom that is customary at obsequies. Pere Simon, of Charenton, 
who committed suicide a year or two ago, left £2,000 to the authori- 
ties of his commune, provided the mutes who accompanied his 
remains to the cemetery were instructed to sing the “ Marseillaise” 
and the “Carmagnole” on the way thither, accompanied by the 
music of cornets and trumpets. The authorities declined the 
bequest. 

But a very cheerful funeral was actually performed on May 6th, 
1733, at Whittlesea, England, as may be seen in this account in 
the local paper: , 


“Last night was buried here Mr. John Underwood, of Nassing- 
ton. He was brought to the grave at five, and as soon as the 
burial service was over an arch was turned over the coffin, in 
which was placed over his breast a small piece of white marble 
with this inscription: ‘Non omnis morior, J. Underwood, 1733.’ 
When the grave was filled up, and the turf laid down, the six gen- 
tlemen who followed him to the grave sang the last stanza of the 
twentieth ode of the second book of Horace. Everything was 
done according to his desire; no bell was tolled; no one was 
invited but the six gentlemen, and no relation followed his corpse. 
The coffin was painted green, according to his direction, and he 
was laid in it with his clothes on. Under his head was placed a 
Sanadon’s Horace; at his feet Bentley’s Milton; in his right hand 
a small Greek Testament, with an inscription in gold letters. In 
his left hand a little edition of Horace, with this inscription: 
‘ Musis Amicus, J.U.’ And Bentley’s Horace was placed under his 
back. After the ceremony was over they went back to his house, 
where his sister had provided a very handsome supper. The 
cloth being taken away, the gentlemen sang the thirty-first ode of 
the first book of Horace, drapk a cheerful glass and went home 
about eight. He left near £6,000 to his sister, upon condition of 
observing this his will. He ordered her to give each of the gen- 
tlemen ten guineas, and desired that they should not come in 
black clothes. Then. followed a direction for his burial as above, 
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and he ends thus: ‘I would have them take a chearful glass. 
Underwood.’” 


A Parisian philosopher, so it is said, secured an unusually light- 
hearted funeral by the following clause in his testament: 

“Tt is my will that any one of my relatives who shall presume 
to shed tears at my funeral shall be disinherited; he who laughs 
most heartily shall be the principal heir.” The story adds that 
that the successful competitor was the philosopher’s grandfather, 
who produced an artificial hilarity by basely- inhaling nitrous- 
oxide gas. 

But this philosopher was a plagiarist. Louis Corrusio, a Paduan 
lawyer of the sixteenth century had anticipated him, and in almost 
the same words. In addition he forbade black draperies and the 
tolling of bells. “All the musicians in town shall be asked to the 
funeral. They are to walk with the clergy, making the air resound 
with their instruments and singing hallelujah, as is it were Easter 
Day. The bier which contains my body is to be covered with 
bright and many-colored cloth, and borne on the, shoulders of 
twelve maidens of age to be married, who must be dressed in 
green and sing many songs. The executors of the will must see 
that all these formalities are fulfilled in their least details; if not 
the testament will be declared void.” The relatives of the deceased 
protested against the will, but it was declared valid. 

Horatio G. Onderdonk, a brother of the Bishop of New York, 
recently played an elaborate joke at the expense of his heirs. 
There was a large estate. There were many expectant relatives. 
Deep was their dismay when it was found that no one could bene- 
fit under the will who did not reach an almost unattainableexalta- 
tion of life: 

“No heir must be an idler, sluggard, profligate, drunkard, gam- 
bler; use liquors or tobacco; go hunting or fishing on Sundays; 
attend races; enter a bar-room or porter-house; neglect to rise, 
breakfast and be ready for business by nine o’clock, or get mar- 
ried before he or she arrives at the age of twenty-five years.” 

Lord Rokeby, an eccentric Englishman of the last century, car- 
ried his hatred of physicians so far that he left a codicil te his will 
conditionally disinheriting a favorite nephew if he called in 4 
physician to attend the testator during his last sickness. 

Bequests to animals are frequently met with. An Englishman 
named Garland, who died in June, 1889, left an annuity of £100 
to his pet monkey and £5 apiece to his dog and cat, while “Ger- 
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trudé, my only daughter, with a large family of children, which 
she finds much difficulty in bringing up,” gets only the reversion- 
ary interest after the death of the pets. Orley Hunton, in 1813, 
left his parrot, “the faithful companion of twenty-five years, £200 
a year to be paid half-yearly to whosoever may have the care of 
it.” Count Murat, of France, in 1870 bequeathed 1,000 francs a 
year, to be spent in doctoring the eyes of his riding horse. Theo- 
dore Marsh, of Passaic, N. J., in 1879, left $300 a year to each of 
his horses, besides the sum of $2,500 to be spent in the erection 
of a stable for their care. Cats, dogs and even fishes have been 
treated with similar liberality. 

For sheer levity few wills can compare with that of the wealthy 
New Yorker, a cousin to the Vanderbilts, who left every dollar he 
possessed to a girl he used to watch in the theatre. He did not 
even know her, and the only reason he gave for his strange freak 
was that her turned-up nose amused him. Well and truly might 
it be said that her face was her fortune. But at all events, the 
right person got the bequest. So her case differs in an essential 
feature from that of a noble lady, whose story is told in “The 
Times of George IV.” 

Lady Frances Wilson was a lady of very plain personal appear- 
ance, yet one gentleman for several seasons perseveringly gazed at 
her from the pit of the opera-house, so as to cause her considerable 
annoyance, until at length one day she was informed that Mr. 
had left her all his fortune. Prompted by curiosity to ascertain 
if it was the same person who had admired her at the theatre, she 
requested to see the deceased, and identified the corpse as being that 
of Mr. It was said that Lady Frances owed this piece of 
good fortune to a mistake, as it was a very beautiful woman, who 
occupied the next box to hers, to whom the gentlemen had in- 
tended to leave his property, and that he was misinformed as to the 
object of his belle passion. 

A Scotchman gave his daughters their weights in one-pound 
bank notes. One received about $260,000 and the other about 
$285,000. 

A highly eccentric New Yorker left seventy-one pairs of trousers, 
to be sold to the highest bidder without examination, no purchaser 
being allowed to buy more than one pair. In each was found a 
bundle of bank-notes representing a thousand dollars. 

The “waiting will” is a constant source of irritation. In 1890 
the professors of a Vienna university were delighted to learn that 
Count Hardegg had left their institution £60,000, but when it 
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came out that the money was to accumulate for a hundred years, 
by which time it would have increased to $18,000,000, the wits 
decided that Count Hardegg should have been styled half-boiled. 

In 1889 a will was proved at Pesth whereby the testator, a phy- 
sician named Goldberg de Buda, left half his fortune—about a 
quarter of a million florins—to accumulate for the benefit of pos- 
terity, until the interest should suffice to relieve destitution 
universally. According to a calculation made by the testator, his 
wishes might be carried out when the capital represented 
209,000,000 florins. The will is now contested by one of the 
legatees. 

A wealthy gas manufacturer named Genin, who departed this 
life at Nevers in 1890, left $200 a year to each of the eighty-six 
departments of France, and a special allowance for the “Old 
Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine.” This sum was to be either 
deposited at the Ministry of War, or employed in the purchase of 
arms until “the Lost Provinces ” shall been have reconquered or re- 
stored. His furniture and rare collection of curiosities he left 
at Grenoble and Biarritz, while his two residences he bequeathed 
to the poor, with the proviso that his direct heirs should buy them 
at a certain price within ten years. Mr. Genin, however, left but 
$3,400 each to his grand-nephews who are his heirs, so that if 
they want to buy the chateaux they will have to make money 
first. 

Another strange case occurred in France about the same time. 
M. Travers declaring the French to be “a nation of dastards and 
fools,” left his whole fortune to the poor of London, and further 
ordered that his body should be launched into the sea a 
mile from the English coast. An attempt was made to declare 
this unpatriotic Frenchman insane, but the court of appeals upheld 
the will. Frenchman have always been inclined to frivolity 
in the disposal of their estates. One bright specimen actually 
provided that a new cooking recipe should be pasted on his tomb 
each day. 

It has long been a maxim of law that mala grammatica non 
violat chartam (bad grammar does not vitiate a deed). This rule 
of course extends to wills. There have been scores of wills as 
regularly written as the following, which is taken from the 
probate court records in St. Louis: 


‘* Sours Sr. Louis, February 9th, 1876. 
‘* The last will & words of John Cushing are she says John what are you going 
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to doe about this place he says i leave all to your management, she says the 
children may be quarling about it afterwards he says they will have nothing to 
doe about it all is in your hands you may doe as you plase. 


Joun X CUSHING. 
mark 
18 


Here is a rather more perplexing specimen which also was 
admitted to probate. The testator a merchant tailor of Baltimore 
had been thrown from his carriage in November, 1879, and shortly 
after died of lockjaw. Just before his death he hastily inscribed 
this testament in pencil on the fly-leaf of a family Bible: 

‘this Evening I chal dai. I will Liv all my Property to my 
wife so long cha live no Lonner. Che can scll it or Borrow money 
any necessary. Etter her livs it belongs to my ehrs. Chi must look 
outt by her Livithanne so long as my mother Livis. my George 
I will 2 Hundred for g’d behev. Eruksen Fisher I will Side House 
Replican 18 this Evening Wennsday Septem 1878. Wm. F. Greene. 

This will was officially construed to mean that the property was 
left to the wife for life, with right to sell or incumber it, she being 
required to take charge of the testator’s mother. A bequest of 
$200 was made to George Adkinson and of a house to Ericsson 
Fischer. 

Perhaps the legatee who has the least chance of realizing is the 
one mentioned by a wicked Finn, who left all his property to the 
Devil. Finland is now probably the only country where the Devil 
is a land-owner. Some notice was taken at the time of the fact 
that the name of the legatee appeared in capital letters through- 
out the will. The inference was that the testator wished to make 
a good impression on him, with an eye to secure indulgences when 
they met. 

Just as odd was the codicil of the death-stricken humorist who 
left to certain of his dear relatives ‘jas many acres of land as shall 
be found inclosed by the track of the centre of the oscillation of the 
earth in a revolution round the sun to be 21,600 semi-diameters of 
the earth from it.” This was a century ago, and as the problem 
could not be satisfactorily worked out, the legatees were kept at a 


mean distance from the property all their lives. 
W. S. Watsz. 


New York. 


Patrick X Barrett. 
mark 
her 
Mrs. X Murpary. 
mark 
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Nor so many years ago a sketch of comedy indigenous to the 
United States would have been similar to the well-known chapter 
“on snakes” in a certain famous history of Iceland, in which the 
reader is informed in six words of the total absence of the reptile . 
on that island. . 

In the palmy days of the old Park Theatre, of Burton’s, and of 
the Broome Street Wallack’s, the handiwork of American play- 
wrights was not only never presented to managers, but we may 
doubt if it was ever entertained by them. Why should it have 
been considered. The vast volume of the British drama was always 
open and ready for use, and when a conspicuous London or Paris 
success was made its text could be had for the asking, or a stenogra- 
pher could be hired to steal it. Those were the days of good 
all-round stock companies, of good, approved, reliable old-vintage 
plays, and of commendable Shaksperian renderings. Those were 
also the haleyon days of the one act-farce, a species of dramatic 
entertainment that has fallen into disuse, not without the sincere 
and well-founded regrets of numerous dramatic experts. 

The farce has suffered, as poor dog Tray suffered; because some- 
body gave it a bad name to start with. The etymology of the 
term is alike in all modern languages, and the word means a 
“stuffing;” that is to say, that the play is stuffed with conceits. 
John Dryden, who wrote excellent satires, noble odes, and the 
worst-acting plays that were ever damned on the English stage, 
was good enough to state to the world that “the persons and 
actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the manners false.” This 
criticism is as worthless as anything in Dryden’s drama of “ Am- 
boyna,” and I when say this, I think I have sent the sounding lead to 
the lowest attainable depths of badness. 

A true statement of the case is that a properly-constructed farce 
is a representation of a ludicrous situation or predicament, or of a 
continuous series of them. Such events constantly happen, and 
one usually brings on another, often in accelerating ratio, just as 
it is said that when a man goes down-hill he finds everything ready 
greased for the occasion. It was an admirable touch of farce 
when Edward E. Hale traced the downfall of the Southern Con- 
federacy to the carelessness of a girl who threw a discarded hoop- 
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skirt into the James River at Richmond. The wires of this skirt 
precipatated all sorts of humorous yet disastrous consequences. 
Now, in every predicament, or sequence of predicaments, there is 
disaster, and there would be no humor without it. There is 


nothing humorons in finding a gold-mine, or in selling stocks at - 


a profit; but if you are kicked-down stairs by somebody who mis- 
understands you, or if you buy stocks at the highest point and 
sell at the lowest you are sure to be laughed at. 

Farce is, therefore, legitimate drama, being based on essential 
and unchanging truths of human nature, and the construction of a 
really good farce involves the exercise of a high order of talent. 
The playwright must possess the humorous faculty, a nice choice 
of words, accurate observation, a keen sense of truth, and of the 
connection of sequences, and he must scruplously avoid any viola- 
tion of the unities. Ifthe farce amuses an audience during thirty 
minutes all its incidents must naturally occur during a half hour. 
Here is no room for prologues, for lapses of five years between 
acts, and the other numerous /falsettos by which authors disguise 
poverty of invention and ignorance of dramatic laws. I, therefore, 
claim that good farce is an admirable form of the drama, and that 
its virtual extinction in England and America is greatly to be 
regretted. 

I have given these few words to farce because its spirit—its 
motive power—is an important element in comedy. Comedy is a 


picture of human life and manners, in which the mirthful passages 


are exhibited in as brilliant relief as possible, and wherever the 
interest of the exhibition depends upon incident the farcical ele- 
ment at once and naturally places itself in evidence. The situ- 
ation is luminously farcical when Charles Surface throws down 
the screen behind which cowers Lady Teazle, and would be still 
more so if the audience did not know that she was there; also 
when Lydia Languish declares that Jack Absolute is wholly 
“unlike her Beverley,” also when the clever servant in “London 
Assurance” cheats Meddle out of his fee of six and eight pence by 
means which the lawyer himself has suggested. Numerous 
instances might be given, but these are sufficient. Every comedy 
possesses and must possess farcical qualities; sacha as every farce 
must be a brief epoch of comedy situations. 

American comedy has not only made great progress wideiee the 
past two or three decades, but we may say that since those decades 
began it has been born, has passed safely through the diseases of 
infancy, and is to-day a healthy, vigorous and aggressive youth. 


: 
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Like all young people whose tastes have not matured it is enor- 
mously assimilative, and grasps at everything in sight. And that 
the range of its grasp, in comparison with that of its older sisters 
in England and France, is in some directions restricted, proceeds 
directly from the constitution and make-up of the American social 
fabric. 

Many Europeans and traveled Americans assert that the people 
of the United States are not yet a nationality; that up to date we 
are a mere conglomeration of all sorts of men and women, without 
definite stratification, or social distinction; therefore, we cannot 
successfully construct American comedy. 

If I have stated the argument fairly, and I think I have, it is a 
flagrant case of non-sequitur. It amounts to this: 

Comedy is a study of life and manners with special reference to 
those interesting exhibitions of the same that are calculated to 
evoke mirth, and that suggest the employment of the satire that 
smiles, rather than the satire.that frowns. 

But the life and manners of the American people are not strati- 
fied in defined layers; social distinctions are not rigidly fixed; 
caste is comparatively unknown; they have no class of hereditary 
nobles; they are a turbulent, seething, unsettled Democracy. 

Therefore, you cannot successfully make a study of American life 
and manners with special reference to those interesting exhibitions 
of the same that are calculated to evoke mirth, and that suggest 
the employment of the satire that smiles, rather than the satire that 
frowns. Such an argument is itself a farce; a poor farce I admit; 
but that is not my fault; it is the fault of those who construct it, 
and affect to believe that they have done a praiseworthy act. The 
dramatic history of the United States shows that during the last 
twenty years, and notably within the last ten, an immense amount 
of meritorious comedy has been accepted by the American stage 
from American playwrights, the themes of which have been, in the 
main American, evolved from the material of our social fabric, 
and put together with such skill and elegance as we might expect 
from a quick-witted race of men educated to a high standard, and 
in possession of the best models which the world can afford. 

In fact, comedy being based upon incidents happening in 
civilized communities, the United States both as to society and 
affairs must be a fruitful field for the comedy writer. He has 
only to observe, to analyze, and then to construct. Of course in 
order to construct a good and successful play one must be more than 
a writer of correct English. One may be a scholar, an observer, 
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a wit, a writer of brilliant dialogue, and not be able to produce a 
play that shall pass the manager; or if it pass the manager, that 
shall escape a “frost” on the stage. The faculty of producing 
effective situations on the boards may possibly be acquired; but I 
am inclined to think it must be inborn. If the poet is born, not made, 
why not the dramatist? How is it that Sheridan in extreme youth 
wrote the two best society comedies of his century; that Congreve 
did all his best work before he was twenty-eight; that Boucicault 
wrote “London Assurance” before he had attained his majority. 
It was not experience that guided the pen of these brilliant play- 
. wrights; it was the impulse of native genius. 

When the writer comes to the task of constructing his play he 
finds no difficulty in obtaining material in American society. We 
may take Mr. Bronson Howard as an example. “Saratoga” was 
a purely American comedy, not as skillfully wrought as some of 
his later work, but still of excellent dramatic strain, and full of 
promise for American playwriting. In his “ Henrietta” he marches 
boldly on and demolishes the theories of those doctrinaires who 
assert that American life is arid and sterile because of its devotion 
to business. This particular proposition is a mere offshoot of 
English prejudice. Charles Mathews as “Affable Hawk” suc- 
ceeded only partially in the “Game of Speculation,” and when 
the distinctively business comedy of England failed, the anglo- 
maniac the world over affected to believe that the theme was 
impossible. A shallow mind might well fail to take into consider- 
ation the enormous difference that exists between a society where 
a hereditary nobility takes precedence in the university, the 
national council and the drawing-room, and a society equally 
well educated, in which the foremost positions are prizes open to 
all. Charles Mathews’s talents were wasted in a play in which 
“Affable Hawk” was despised at the outset, and in which the 
elements of love and domesticity are looked for in vain; but an 
actor of equal ability will command applause in the “ Henrietta.” 
“Shenandoah” is another instance of excellent and successful 
American comedy. Ihave mentioned these three examples by one 
author because they include three prime factors of American life: 
summer-resort idleness, business, and war. What more would 
you have? Is it not true, as Goethe says, “that the writer who 
would succeed should reach out his hand from the spot he occu- 
pies, and grasp into the thick and turmoil of the events that sur- 
round him?” 

Good plays demand to be represented by good actors, and of 
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these there is no lack in the United States. The American is not 


born with the artistic sense of the Frenchman, nor has he the 
facility of gesture by which the Frenchman anticipates thought 
and even conveys it; but he possesses industry, adaptability, quick- 


ness of perception, the talent of mimicry, and an intellectual force 
that does not shrink from comparison with that of any nationality 
on the planet. One of the New York stock companies annually 
gathers a harvest of profit and reputation in England, and has 
even invaded the sacred soil of France, and delighted intelligent 


audiences trained in the methods of Dumas and Sardou. Espec- 


border on farce, which, as the reader has seen, in the drama 
of humorous incidents, is the American actor at his best. 
Memory recalls to many of us who are yet in the full activities 
of life certain splendid examples of the comedian; a Setchell 
as Golightly and as Macbeth ftravestie; a Florence as Khor- 
sanbad in the humorous “ Lalla Rookh”; a Burton enacting Mark 
Meddle on the identical evening when Boucicault portrayed his 
own Dazzle, and gave an illustration of his theory that the actors 
on the stage should not recognize the existence of the audience in 
the seats of the house. Who does not recall with pleasure, min- 
gled with national pride, John T. Raymond, unappreciated until 
he created Col. Mulberry Sellers. Should we say that Lester 
Wallack was a great comedian? In what is termed “ genteel” 
comedy he had during many years almost no rival, not to say no 
equal. Many conditions united produced his admitted and well- 
earned success. There was the prestige of his name, then his share 
of ownership, then his elegant figure, his easy manners, his per- 
fect self-possession on the stage, and an elocution that was almost 
beyond criticism. I. the salon of dramatic pictures his efforts 
might truly be said to have been stamped, “Hors Concours.” And 
still in facial expression, on which the fate-of a comic passage so 
often depends, he was almost characterless. Whether this was 
natural deficiency, or the result of theory, is an open question. 
The face of a finished gentleman, of the symmetrical, well-rounded 
man of the world, is not permitted to draw itself into the lines 
that express grief or mirth. Lester Wallack’s type and exemplar 
of life and conduct was the “‘ Pelham ” of Lord Lytton; any devia- 
tion from that standard on the stage was an approach, remote it 
might be, but still an approach to a step taken in the direction of 
the player grinning through a horse-collar to delight the rustics 
at Greenwich Fair. 


ially in comedy, and in those departments of comedy that. 
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All comedy includes the elderly man, and since we have in- 
dulged a moment’s retrospect, what more delightful example of 
the antumn of life has any country ever seen upon the stage than 
Blake and John Gilbert? These artists, whose names are immor- 
tal in our dramatic annals, were not only sincere respecters and 
disciples of the best traditions and always letter-perfect in their 
parts, but they brought to the public exhibition of the characters 
taken by them the glow of warm, rich American humor. 

The American stage to-day is opulent in excellent comedians. 

Hand in hand with the stock company tragedy has made its fare- 
well bow. We need relief from care; we do not covet the doubt- 
ful luxury of woe; the old tragedies are almost too much worn; 
they are too familiar; our actors do not con them, and do not 
covet parts that call for the dagger or the bowl: and nobody 
writes new ones. Is the assertion a bold one, is it unsupported, 
that no American manager in this year 1892 would entertain or 
produce a manuscript tragedy, no matter who might be its author ? 
It is an assertion in which I think I am justified. 

Thus we fall back on comedy, not “as a last resort,” but because | 
it is the natural evolution of the age and of our civilization. And 
our star system, which encourages the education and development 
of individual talent far more than the stock company system, since 
the rewards of excellence, and especially of very superior excel- 
lence, are vastly greater, tends to produce and keep in constant 
activity a brilliant class of comic dramatic artists. Their routes 
are laid out for them; seats are sold far in advance, and the 
knowledge in December that the “take ” fora given night in January 
at some point hundreds of miles away has been many hundreds of 
dollars spurs on the actor to live up to the reputation that thus 
runs before him and paves his way with gold. This stimulus acts 
not only upon the star, but upon his company. They are a por- 
tion of his triumph, and they find themselves naturally doing all 
in their power to give him the best possible support. 

Our leading comedians are in constant touch with our play- 
writers, and they teach the latter what lines of dramatic incident 
to take and what to avoid. They arrive by unmistakable conclu- 
sions at the consensus of American opinion, and among the first 
lessons is this, that American families do not hanker after the 
spoiled drama of France. We have in the United States one great 
and famous actress, whose triumphs have with hardly an excep- 
tion been reaped from the portrayal of lawless social entangle- 
ments, such as in real life would debar the participants, at least 
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so far as one sex is concerned, from all well-ordered households 
and recognized social functions. The crowds of people who have 
witnessed her superb renditions of such characteristics have done 
so in order to shudder, to weep, to experience violent emotions, to 
see the best that can be done in that line of drama. But this 
artist is not a comedian. She has been seen in comedy. In Sheri- 
dan’s “Critics” she once shone brilliantly, and shook the house 
with inextinguishable laughter; but at the same theatre during 
the same season she leaped into renown as Ann Sylvester in the 
gloomy play of “Man and Wife,” and ever since then she has 
devoted her great gifts and ambitions to the emotional and, may 
we add, the lurid developments of guilt and passion. 

The American actor finds in his travels that his knowledge of 
the characters, the tastes and wants of his fellow-countrymen 
continually grows; that he is, in short, at school and is always 
learning something. And it is not strange or unnatural that he 
should impart his knowledge to those writers whom he happens to 
know. A playwright who writes plays without habitual reference 
to the actors of the day is, to use a colloquialism, wholly “not in 
it.” The great example of Shakspere teaches that if you are not 
yourself an actor, you must have associates who are actors, if you 
would construct an actable play. Amateur dramatists forget this, 
or perhaps many of them have never known it, and thus it is that 
managers are requested to read over such masses of rubbish, and 
that the columns of the press are filled with complaints from 
“Suckling Sardous,” and other anonymous writers, to the effect 
that the drama is in its decadence, and that there is no encourage- 
ment for American plays. 

No statements could be more irrational or ill-timed. In a 
growing, prosperous country all departments of intellectual and 
constructive effort, playwriting not excepted, are like the sun 
mounting the eastern sky on its progress toward the meridian, or 
like a “strong man preparing to run arace.” All over the United 
States, every evening, a vast number of well-informed people 
attend the theatre. They want the best acting; they want to wit- 
ness plays that are not outworn; they want these plays to be 
entertaining, and of such themes as can be repeated and discussed 
in refined households. Nor will they turn their backs upon meri- 
torious plays because the scenes are American. Those who affect 
to lament the non-appearance of the heavy tragedies of whose suc- 
cesses we read in English history; who affect to long for the recall 
of Lee, Otway, Massinger, Ford, Dryden and similar butchers and 
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and blood drinkers, will, we think, be obliged during a long future 
to satisfy themselves with longing and lament. I do not sympa- 
thize with them; I disbelieve their honesty, and if I should believe 
in their honesty I should reprobate their taste. In dramatic con- 
struction, in dialogue, in the use of good English, we are far 
superior to these almost-forgotten writers, who, but for the acci- 
dent of being contemporaries or imitators of Shakspere, would 
be as absolutely forgotten as Davenant or Aphra Behn. American 
comedy and American comedians are living not only in a brilliant 
present, but they have a brilliant future, and my conviction is 
that both writers and actors will practice and profit by the advice 
contained in the precept, “ Soyez de votre siécle.” 
W. H. Crane. 


New York. 


STOCK VERSUS STAR. 


I am informed by a legal gentleman who sometimes permits his 
thoughts to wander in the direction of “Shakspsre and the musical 
glasses,” that the above-entitled action, “Stock versus Star,” has 
not yet reached the Court of Appeals, and that thus no decision 
has been arrived at. So that the questions involved are still open 
and we may all become attorneys for plaintiff or defendant, which- 
ever they are, in this dramatic litigation, in-which the dear public 
is only interested to this extent, that it wants to be amused, and is 
willing to pay liberally for the entertainment; but at the same 
time wants to be amused in good form; always to be in the 
fashion, and never to approve of anything which is not recognized 
by Mrs. Grundy as not only correct, but absolutely the only 
proper and fit thing to be done under all circumstances. 

The “star” system is under a full head of steam at present; it 
is in full swing, and a large number of the best artists upon the 
American stage are committed toit. The United States cover an 
immense territory, and are full of small cities, each with an intelli- 
gent population and one or more good opera-houses and theatres, 
the stages of which cannot be occupied by local talent or perma- 
nent stock companies. What shall be done for these numerous 
cities, dramatically speaking? They want to see good plays well 
represented by competent artists. -When a well-founded, healthy 
want asserts itself, and holds out a bag of money, it will not go 
long unsatisfied. The interior cities want the artists, and the 
artists go forth to supply the want. ' 
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‘The companies thus compelled to travel carry with them only 

a few plays. To perform one play in a hundred towns is equiva- 
lent, so far as variety goes, to performing a hundred plays in one 
town; the same audience never hears the same play twice. 
When a company travels it has no time for studying new lines, or 
rehearsing; its energies are consumed in the endless fatigues and 
details of the route, and in the work of the stage. This work is 
greatly simplified when it is confined to one play or to a narrow 
range of plays; more often one play than more. In one or two 
plays a traveling company can be letter-perfect; they can be thor- 
oughly up in the “business,” aware of, and alive to, the most 
telling situations; knowing always just where to get in those artis- 
tic strokes which never suggest themselves at the first perform- 
ance of any play, but in reality grow out of many performances and 
impress themselves upon the actors. Sothern’s “Lord Dundreary ” 
was not the creation of the author of the ‘‘ American Cousin.” 
Taylor in his wildest flight of fancy never conceived of such a 
character, so inconsequent, so droll, as Balzac puts it, such a 
“ Comedien sans le savoir,” a farceur without intending to be humor- 
ous, and in fact utterly destitute of the faculty of appreciating 
humor, yet chivalrous to the bottom of his heart, possessed of 
‘good impulses and alive to the sentiment noblesse oblige. Dun- 
dreary was evolved wholly and only from the “business” of the 
play; some one of his antics caught on, Sothern added another, 
then another, and so on, until the “ American Cousin” became the 
“ Adventures and Monologues of Lord Dundreary,” with Asa 
Trenchard’s love affairs and pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of 
love thrown in to give Sothern time to breathe. The artist so 
usurped the play that it ceased to exist, except when he was in the 
east, and when Sothern died the “American Cousin” died as an 
acting play. There can be many Hamlets, many Romeos, many 
Charles Surfaces, many Charles Courtlys, but there never will be 
another Lord Dundreary. 

Under such conditions where a company goes over a circuit, with 
one or a few plays in which great artistic skill is intended to be 
shown, the tendency is to include a star in the cast, so that the 
enterprise may have an additional and a weighty chance of suc- 
cess. In a play the personal factor counts for a great amount. 
A company comes into a town fora night or two. It has been 
well advertised and billed, the advance agent has done his work 
properly, public curiosity and expectation have been awakened, there 
has been a satisfactory take at the box-office, For what? To see 
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such and such a play? Well, to some extent; but much more to 

see the celebrated Mr. ; or the famous Miss ; in each case 
the star performer in the piece, whose name has appeared in the | 
largest “upper case” in the newspapers, and the most Brobdig- 
nagian block letters on the posters. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor of the star system, and 
so it is no wonder that it, is vigorously advocated. The great 
majority of American cities cannot maintain good stock companies. 
At the same time they want to witness good dramatic perform- 
ances, good substantial classic comedies with competent artists, 
or sensational drama with some great star to move them to tears 
or laughter. And managers and speculators find that the sensa- 
tional drama with the star pays the better of the two. Hence the 
prevalence of the star system, and the production of as many stars 
as possible, each heralded as of the first magnitude; although the 
fact is that in the dramatic, as in the celestial firmament, there are 
many more stars of the second magnitude than of the first; and 
many more of the third than of the second,and so on to the 
infinitely numerous scarcely visible stars that faintly twinkle in 
the immeasurable depths of space. 

Of necessity the star system reacts upon play-writing, it acts as 
a stopper upon classic comedy, and tends to encourage sensational 
drama; or if you please, melodrama. It gives us Odettes and 
Camilles instead of those finished pictures of modern life in 
which we see eight or ten people of different pursuits and differ- 
ent social grades interestingly intertwined in an entanglement of 
situations which it is the business of the dramatist to construct 
and to unravel. But I do not see in this any degeneration of the 
stage. Fashions come and go, in authorship as in everything 
else; and in all matters of construction, such as play-writing, we 
may well agree with Mr. Pope when he says: 


Whatever is, is right.” 


We have all heard a great deal about the ancient drama, how 
beautiful, how classic, how unapproachably correct it was. It is 
studied’ in colleges, and grave professors edit examples of it, and 
now and then there is a resurrection of it. Very well. - Try to 
read these very examples in the very best translations, and ob- 
serve how deadly dull and wearisome they are. They are only the 
beginnings of real plays; they could not be expected to be better 
than they are, since they were composed by people who had no 
opportunities of studying dramatic purpose and action, and did not 
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know anything sbout the requirements of situations presented for 
a few moments before the eyes of spectators for the purpose of 
informing the audience as to the emotions and destinies of the 
persons of the drama. And yet, in contemplating these ruinous 
old failures, the world kept on learning what nof to do in play- 
writing, until Shakspere appeared, and dramatic writers acquired 
some good hints as to what to do. Shakspere dealt a death 
blow to what was known as the classic stage. He threw comedy, 
even farce, into every tragedy, because in real life these phases are 
always mingled. His most exalted types of humanity are full of 
littleness, for of such is the kingdom of mankind; and no man is 
a hero to his valet, and should not be to his historian, or to 
the man who lands him in a play. 

In the various and successive changes of play-writing we passed 
from the romantic comedy of Shakspere and his cotemporaries 
through the witty but often gross comedy of the Restoration, which 
was not a picture of life and manners among the English gentry, 
but a caricature of the dissolute circle that revolved about Charles 
II, and of the larger circle of imitative sinners who revolved 
around the court; and later to the classic comedy of the eighteenth 
century, in which Sheridan was easily first, and the Colmans, 
Arthur Murphy and Mrs. Centlivre respectable seconds. Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” is in this style, although this 
author failed to produce another actable play. The nineteenth 
century in England gives us Boucicault and Pinero, clever deline- 
ators of farcical situations and a general stage incredulity of 
earnestness which ridicules emotion; while in France we have a 
stormy sensationalism which tears social illusions to tatters, 
clothes vice in scarlet robes, and brings those warfares upon vir- 
tue, which real life tries to hide, into glaring evidence. And if this 
is the natural course of the drama, and it must be, since the drama 
has taken it of itself, and writers and actors have only followed 
popular demand, why not accept the inexorable sway of facts, and 
with it the conclusion that the strongly-emotional play with one 
or two strikingly conspicuous characters is the proper play of the 
period? Everybody is wiser than anybody. 

A good comedy company, playing choicely written new, and 
choicely selected old, comedies, is an admirable thing; but it is a 
most difficult task to assemble it; a more difficult task to keep it 
together and to keep it up as desertion, old age and death thin 
its ranks; and not the easiest task in the world to pay its salaries. 
Our great cities are able to support perhaps two or three stock 
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companies each; but how many such cities are there? And it is 


only about twelve years ago that the artists of one of the leading 


stock theatres in New York played night after night classic com- 
edy to handfuls of people, who sat in seats each of which was 
screwed to the floor by a chattel mortgage. Actors and actresses 
in general would prefer the delightful fixity, the permanence, the 


restfulness of the successful stock company to dramatic wander- 
ings over the country during the forty weeks of the season, but 
for the immense majority of artists such things cannot exist. 

People have so much to say about the historically good old days 
of the classic stock companies of London, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, etc. But when we come to look closely into those times 
we find that the work was hard and the pay was poor, and that if 
London got good acting it was because there was no acting at all 
outside of London, except in the sheerest barn-storming on the 
circuit bounded by Norwich, York, Liverpool and Bath, a dreary 
and thankless round on which a Hamlet might earn five pounds a 
week, and a King Claudius perhaps fifteen shillings. The ambi- 
tion of every deserving Thespian was to get into a London com- 
pany, and this competition kept down salaries. Still salaries 
sufficient to support the performers were certainly paid; the stage 
of that period was a good one, and gave rise to a great deal of 
meritorious play-writing, some of which we even now reproduce 
with more or less satisfaction to modern audiences, who, however, 
continually see less and less to admire in “John Bull,” the “ Heir- 
at-law,” and the “Love Chase,” and compel managers to represent 
“adaptations” of the “ School for Scandal” and the “ Rivals” rather 
than the genuine text. 

Perhaps we may say that we have the ideal stage in the rare 
yet excellent stock companies now assembled in the United States, 
so few in number that their titles could all be printed on this 
page; and that our actual stage is made up of many hundred com- 
panies who each season, by various intricate combinations and 
series of dates, supply over two thousand opera-houses and 
theatres all over the United States. So that as to Stock versus 
Star, the humble writer engages in no contention or argument. 
As conditions are, they are accepted as natural and healthy, and 
no fears as to the future either of dramatic ere or play- 
writers are indulged in. 

In London and Paris to-day the stock company ain has ad- 
vantages and a foothold which probably our American situation 
does not admit of. In proportion to the population and size of 
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England and France these cities are very large, and seem to 
swallow up talent by an inevitable suction that goes on all the time. 


Their great theatres offer enormous prizes to artists, in fame and 
money, and to be enrolled in the company of one of them isa 
splendid success, and does away with any ambition to bea wan- 
dering star. Such a permanent stage, also, by its adherence to 
tradition and correct rules, promotes good play-writing. This is 


one reason why American dramatists copy and imitate Parisian 
productions; these are worthy of being models; and they are the 
direct result of the stock system. 

Rose 
New York. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Wirn eager eyes, each like some lustrous bead, 
With lifted face aglow with inborn light 
We stand a-tiptoe stretched to our full height, 
To view the man who fills his country’s need; 
The soul heroic by whose word and deed 
We are exalted. On him honors bright 
Are heaped spontaneous. Mortals know by sight 
And love him, God-like, who was born to lead. 


For though the voice of Jove was heard on high, 
And mankind wrought, ere Sinai’s summit flamed, 
Good deeds that shed a glory through all time, 
This earth, home erst where heroes clomb the sky, 
Still teems with greater than for whom were named 
The starry spheres that make yon heavens sublime. 
Rorvs J. CHmpDREss. 
Ky. 
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A PROTECTIVE TARIFF AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR. 


Ovr present national commercial policy rests upon the assump- 
tion that the prosperity of the whole people will more readily be 
brought about if a restraint be placed upon importations. Justi- 
fying this line of conduct is the assurance, given in good faith, that 
out of the general good, thereby promoted, will be drawn such a 
rebate as will more than compensate for any sacrifice incurred. It 
is on the truth and soundness of this theory that a great political 
party is ready to stake its future. Is its position tenable? . 

If it be borne in mind that the consumers of any “ protected” 
commodity always greatly outnumber its producers—for all are 
consumers—and, therefore, on the face of matters, the whole are 
made to pay tribute to the few, the importance of a correct answer 
to the question: “Is a protective tariff in fact an aid to pros- 
perity?” becomes apparent. 

To furnish this answer two methods of reasoning are at our 
command. First, there is the statistical method, usually employed 
by political orators and party organs of all kinds, which consists 
mainly of a presentation of figures, or “facts,” as they are pleased 
to term them, together with the claims that they are the direct 
consequence of the line of conduct under discussion. For instance, 
there are frequently given tables representing the comparative rate 
of wages paid the various classes of English and American labor, 
‘in which American wages are unquestionably the higher. The party 
offering these tables exclaims: “The United States has protection, 
while England has free-trade; behold the benefit of protection, for 
these are facts and not theories!” At first glance this seems rea- 
sonable enough. Unfortunately, however, for such reasoners, a free- 
trader in England, by exactly the same method may arrive at an 
entirely opposite conclusion. He also rejects theory and comes for- 
ward with “facts” like these: long tables of wages paid in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain and England. The first four nations 
enjoy protection, but as English wages are decidedly the highest, the — 
free-trader exclaims with equal triumph: “Here is England com- 
pared with, not one, but four nations; here are actual results; 
behold the results of unrestricted commerce !” 

In one respect both parties have been innocent of much theoriz- 
ing, for both have assumed point blank the very thing that should 
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have been proven. As can be seen, their inferences are worthless, 
for they entirely neutralize each other. It will not do to assume 
that protection or free-trade has brought about this welfare. It 
is absolutely necessary to prove that such has been the case, for it 
is possible that both nations have prospered, not because, but in 
spite of their respective systems. 

If Germany and the United States be compared we find even a 
much greater disparity in wages then when England is under con- 
sideration. For example, a baker in part of the United States 
gets as high as $12 per week; in England, $6.60, and in 
Germany, $3.50; yet Germany, like the United States, has pro- 
tection. Again, it is a curious fact that in one part of the 
United States (New York) he gets as little as $5, while in another 
part of this same country (Chicago) as much as $12. That is, 
between separate localities of the United States there is a greater 
variation than between the United States asa whole and Englandasa 
whole. How explain this discrepancy? Is it not plain that there 
must be other and very powerful factors at work for which there 
must be made accurate allowance before this observed difference 
in wages can safely be ascribed to any systen of trade? 

Statistics as they appear upon our records are, to be sure, an 
index of the condition of a nation; but the welfare or poverty to 
which they point is a product of so many and complex causes, 
that to quote any one of them off-hand as a sufficient explanation 
is not justifiable in reason. If we think but for a moment of the 
immense drain upon English earnings by reason of a luxurious 
royalty, State church, and other privileged classes, an army ten 
times as large as our own, a navy of the most stupendous magni- 
tude, a system of primo-geniture and laws of entail which has 
gathered national wealth into a few enormous heaps for the benefit 
of favored individuals, remembering that the United States is 
practically free from all these evils, except its outrageous pension 
tax, which is growing something appalling, would it not be reasona- 
ble to suppose that this in a large measure may account for a 
difference in wages ? 

It will be necessary to emphasize that if it is intended to employ 
this statistical method for obtaining trustworthy results, it will be 
necessary to eliminate from our “figures” the effects which all 
factors other than the one in question have produced. It will not 
do to feed a man promiscuous;quantities of laudanum, arsenic, phos- 
phorus and croton oil, and then assert, without making any allow- 
ance for the various quantities administered, that it was arsenic 
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that killed him. To apply this method and apply it correctly is a 
matter of infinite care and labor, so much so, that for all ordinary 
purposes it is impracticable. 

The other method, and the ote which leads to more substantial 
results, is the deductive method. Adopting as a starting-point 
certain assumptions or premises on which all will probably agree, 
and reasoning therefrom, definite and correct conclusions may be 
reached, just as problems in geometry are solved by reasoning, 
deductively from axioms or self-evident truths. If the premises 
are granted, and no flaw can be detected in reasoning, the conclu- 
sion that flows therefrom must logically be accepted. This method 
has the advantage of being completely within the scrutiny of the 
student, which enables him to apply his test at-every step of the 
argument; and if the premises are his own he need take nothing 
whatever for granted. Following this method what does it dis- 
close? 

First, what is a tariff? As here used it means simply a duty or 
tax levied by the Government on goods entering or leaving the coun- 
try. This tax is placed either for the purpose of obtaining means 
for supporting the Government, or for the purpose of adding to the 
the general welfare and prosperity by discouraging foreign impor- 
tations. In the former instance we have a revenue tariff; in the 
latter a “protective ” tariff. There are forms of tariffs in which these 
two seem to blend, but it’ will not be necessary to consider them 
here. 

As the terms wealth, labor and wages play an important part in 
the argument it will be well to give them a definite meaning. By 
the term wealth will be denoted anything that satisfies a human want 
and is the product oflabor. Labor, therefore, is energy expended 
obtaining wealth. Labor is either productive or unproductive. It 
is productive when it yields wealth, and unproductive or wasted 
when it does not. 

For example: If two men, one in Central Africa and one in Ice- 
land, were each to make after three hours of labor a fur cap, then 
it must be plain that when finished, the African would have little 
or no need for his, while the Icelander would wear his: the year 
round. Here we have an instance where exactly the same labor was 
performed and exactly the same commodity was produced ; neverthe- 
less, the results would be entirely different. The African’s labor, 
satisfying no want, would be termed unproductive; while the Ice- 
lander’s efforts, for opposite eaiiunse would be classed as pro- 
ductive. 
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Again: Suppose this Icelander needed a pair of boots, which if 
he made them himself would require four hours of labor; suppose 
further, that he has a neighbor who is so skillful in this line as to 
make them in three hours and offers them in exchange for a cap. 
The Icelander, nevertheless, declines the offer and makes the 
boots himself. Now, it may be argued that the boots satisfied the 
same want, whether made in three or in four hours, and hence that 
the labor expended was thoroughly productive. This, however, is 
not true; the labor certainly was productive, but not in the highest 
degree possible. Four hours were consumed where three would 
have sufficed; therefore, there was a waste of the possible product 
of one hour. He could have had his boots and perhaps a pair of 
mittens besides. 

From these examples may be drawn the fact that labor is not 
necessarily productive in ratio to actual work performed, produc- 
tivity depending rather upon where, when and how energy is 
expended. 

This leads to the question of wages. Wages are the reward of 
labor or the outcome of productive energy. Butif wages are any- 
thing worth having they must be forms of wealth, which again 
according to definition, is a product of labor; therefore, wages are 
the product of labor, and when justice reigns one’s wages are 
strictly in proportion to the value of one’s product. From this 
follows that man’s value as a wage-receiver does not rest upon 
some arbitrary figure or rate he may set upon himself, or is neces- 
sarily in proportion to any standard of living he may be accus- 
tomed to. It is, however, no uncommon thing to hear our 
compartively high rate of “ American wages” spoken of as though 
such rate had been picked out and adopted by a majority vote. If 
our wages are higher than those of other nations it is so simply 
because our labor is more productive. 

A little acquaintance with ordinary business life will soon con- 
vince one that wages are determined by definite natural conditions. 
When a young man seeks employment the questions he is asked 
are not: “What will you be willing to take?” or “ How much will it 
be necessary for you to receive in order that you may maintain a 
comfortable existence?” The first question that does greet him is: 
« What can you do?” When this question is satisfactorily answered 
then follows the subject of pay. Whenever miners or other 
employés petition for an increase the problem that arises in the 
employer’s mind is’ whether or no their product, as delivered to 
him, is of sufficient worth to justify the advance asked; and accor- 
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dingly as he thinks it is or is not will his reply be framed. Kind- 

heartedness can have very little to do with it, for he is well aware 
that his own returns are also dependent upon the value of the pro- 
duct he places upon the market. Self-preservation will compel him | 
to treat his men in the light of productive machines. He in turn 
is so considered and used by the world at large, and this is what 
he means when he says either “I can” or “I cannot afford it.” It 
must be plain that if the amount of wages were only a matter of 
choice, limited by no fixed natural conditions. then there would be 
no reason whatever why we should not all vote ourselves million- 
aires and so have done with toil forever. 

If the explanation here given concerning wages, that they depend 
for their size upon product, be accepted and borne in mind, then 
much confusion that exists in the popular understanding, brought 
about by such terms of double meaning as “cheap,” “high-priced ” 
and “pauper” will disappear. 

The question that now comes forward is: How are wages to be 
increased? Or, stating it in clearer language: How is product to 
be augmented? As product is but the outcome of labor, there is 
evidently but one way in which this can be done, namely, some 
one or more of the factors that assist production must be strength- 
ened. What are these factors? They are, first, a fertile soil and 
a favorable climate. And, second, man’s energy as it exhibits 
itself in his mental and physical powers. But as soil and climate 
are factors, independent of man’s volition and designs, the points 
for change must be in man himself. Therefore, to increase wages 
it will become necessary to either strengthen man physically or to 
increase his mental power and stock of knowledge. Unless asuper- 
natural power be invoked, no other way for improvement is open. 

If we analyze past events we shall find that all those human 
actions that have bettered the condition of mankind are due 7 
exclusively to improvement in this direction. Ages before the ; 
birth of Watt, Arkwright and Stephenson steam had the same d 
power it now exhibits. Centuries before the time of Franklin and 
Faraday lightning made known its enormous force, but the human 
brain and power of comprehension was too feeble to even suggest 
the appropriation of these dreadful forces for aid. At last, how- ’ 
ever, man gained sufficiently in knowledge to remove them from : 
the list of scourges and employ them as useful servants. Now 
came the opportunity for an enormous gain in wages. i 

Dr. Draper * tells us that: “The assertion is true that James 

* Notr.—Intellectual Development of Europe. 
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Watt, the instrument-maker, conferred upon his native country 
more solid benefits than all the treaties she ever made and all the 
battles she ever won. * * * ‘The whole civilized world was 
revolutionized, not by the act of some mighty sovereign, or soldier, 
but by George Stephenson, once an engine stoker.” It has been 
calculated that the twenty-five millions of inhabitants of England 
alone employ steam-power in the distribution of commodi- 
ties equal to the combined power of 800 millions of men. Just 
think of it! Owing to intellectual growth the power with which 
man wrings his supplies from nature increased thirty-two fold, 
and this by the adoption of steam-power alone. Intellectual devel- 
opment has given us the telegraph, the telephone, the cotton-gin, 
reapers, mowers and threshers; all of which are but supplementary 
human muscles making possible a greatly enlarged product. 

Another gain in knowledge that has helped us to produce is 
the advance made in all branches of science, especially medical 
science. There was a time, and not so long ago, when it was 
thought that the best and only way to improve the system was to 
irritate it. The means resorted to were bitter concoctions, coarse 
and insufficient food, prohibition of ice and water in times of fever, 
and a direct thwarting of any appetite or craving that might arise, 
also blood-letting and purging of the most severe kind. Listen to 
this from a standard medical dictionary about one hundred and 
fifty years old? A gentleman was suffering from a severe head- 
ache, the doctor was called in, and he reported: “I, being 
called, ordered venesection in the arms, the application of leeches 
to the vessels of his nostrils, forehead and temples, and also to 
behind his ears; I likewise prescribed the application of cupping- 
glasses, with scarification to his back; but, notwithstanding these 
precautions, he died.” Compare such crude ideas with the advance 
as displayed in the present knowledge of disinfectants, antiseptics 
and sanitary conditions, by which pestilence and epidemics are 
held in check, and then will be understood how an improved 
mental capacity has aided in preserving the physical health, and 
hence the efficiency of the worker. 

Now, whereas, these are all positive ways of adding to human 
productive power, there are also other ways that may be called 
negative, which, while not actually adding to man’s capacity, yet 
serve a useful end by vastly economizing that which he already has. 
Such a way is that opened by “ division of labor.” The mind soon 
comprehended that as all human beings are not constructed alike 
or all localities equally productive, it was easier for some to do one 
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kind of work than for another to do the same thing. So individ- 
uals naturally confined themselves to that kind of labor for which 


they were most fitted by nature. No man now in civilized society 
makes his own hat, shoes and clothing, or raises his own wheat 


and silk while building his own house. Knowledge gained of 
experience taught him that by confining his energies to that labor 


which he was fittist to perform, and then exchanging his surplus 
with another who has also adopted a like course, the outcome 
would be mutually profitable. 

The system of exchange so entailed is what is embraced by the 
term commerce, and in order that the full benefits of division of 
labor may be obtained it is absolutely necessary that freedom of 
exchange be unobstructed. It must be plain that no man would 
devote his time exclusively to the making of any one article unless 
he could exchange his surplus for those other things his wants 
require. Adam Smith has shown how ten workmen, by dividing 
their labor, can make 48,000 pins per day; whereas, if each were to 
make the complete pin they could make but 500. But of what use 
would 48,000 pins per day be to these ten workmen if they were not 
free to exchange those they did not need for such other articles as 
they did? Without freedom of exchange our modern, highly- 
developed system of division of labor would profit as nothing. 

There is another phase of man’s mental self that has undergone 
great change, which is of the utmost assistance in gaining wealth, 
though in an indirect way, and that is his moral nature. As long 
as people disregard the rights of others, as long as workers are 
subjected to robbery, as long as the results of their toil are not 
secured to them, so long will labor be deterred from extra effort 
and product fail to reach a maximum, or, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
states it: “In proportion as the time of each man, instead of being 
occupied in further production, is occupied in guarding that which 
he has produced against marauders, the total production has been 
_ diminished, and the sustentation of each and all less satisfactorily 
achieved.” It will hardly be denied that the less we disturb our 
neighbors, and the greater freedom they are allowed to labor and 
enjoy its fruits in any manner they may select, the greater will bé 
the incentive to further effort. When, therefore, we bring about 
such a state of affairs as yields this feeling of security we may be 
sure that we are giving wages a chance to raise to their highest 
level. 

To sum up: We see that wages are the result of the application 
of man’s energy to natural resources, and we also see that increase 
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in wages is due to a greater stock of knowledge, an increased or 


improved physical person, and greater security and freedom in the 
performance of toil. as 
What now is the economic effect of a protective tariff? 


There are certain commodities that we import from foreign 


nations which it is not impossible to produce among ourselves. 
The ruling power, now, by a majority vote places a duty upon 
these goods of such a severity as to practically exclude them from 


us. It does not directly forbid us to buy them, but it accomplishes 
in effect the same thing by subjecting us to loss if we do so. The 


purpose of this interference is to secure increased wages by pro- 
curing a “home market for home industries,” prevetiting com- 
petition with ‘pauper labor,” keeping the “ money at home,” etce., 
If it be borne in mind that wages vary as product, increased 
wages must mean increased product. The means employed to 
bring about this increase isa tax. It will be necessary to say right 
here that whether a tariff is for revenue or protection it is worded 
exactly the same on the statute books in either case, for example: 
The last famous act known as the McKinley Bill provides as fol- 
lows: 

“ That on and after the sixth day of October, 1890, unless other- 
wise specially provided for in this act, there shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid upon all articles imported from foreign countries, 
and mentioned in the schedules herein contained, the rates of duty 
which are, by the schedules and paragraphs respectively pre- 
scribed.” 

Then follows an enormous list of articles, together with their 
rates of taxation. The revenue or protective nature of these duties 
can only be ascertained by following them out in their practical 
effect. Now, as a protective tax is supposed to increase wealth, one 
may be excused for wanting to know exactly how it does it. Let 
us return to our factors. 

Is there by reason of this tariff an increase in man’s intellectual 
capacity? Will there be generated a single new idea, or additional 
fact brought to light and added to man’s stock of knowledge that 
would not have been current had no such tax been levied? To 
these questions it is hard to conceive an affirmative answer. 
Does it add to or preserve man’s physical vigor? No! Does it 
refine man’s moral nature? No! Does it direct labor into more 
productive and hitherto unknown channels? No, for these forced 
channels, even after they have been thoroughly entered into, are 
quickly deserted when the protective tariff is withdrawn. To illus- 
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trate, there can be but little doubt that there are at present in 
the United States some rich mineral deposits which if worked would 
yield amaximum of wages. Why do we not work them? Simply 
because we do not know where they are. It must be freely admit- 
ted that if some power were to point out to us their location that it 
would be giving a great aid to production; but does any one for one 
moment suppose that such a revelation would be brought about 
merely by the adoption of a set of resolutions or the enactment of a 
restrictive measure by Congress? Hardly, for no governing body 
is wiser than the individuals that compose it, so that any fact that 
is concealed from or beyond the knowledge of such individuals can- 
not be brought to light through the instrumentality of a majority 
vote. Again, suppose that the new duty on tin plate quickens that 
industry in the Uuited States, what will it signify? Does it mean 
that we have suddenly discovered some new and valuable field for 
labor? Not at all, the resources of this business have long been 
known and figured over. ‘“ Why,” it may be asked, “have they not 
been developed?” Because, after repeated experiments it was found 
that it did not pay; that is, the daily product yielded did not equal 
that which labor could obtain in other industries. Should, how- 
ever, because of a tariff stimulus, the tin-plate manufacture 
become established, then it will be found that if in the future the 
protective tax is withdrawn that labor will again flow into other 
channels, just as the wool-growers are even now threatening to do 
whenever their tariff is but glanced at by a hostile eye; and this, 
too, after having been protected for over a quarter of a century. 
All of this goes to prove that government does not here fulfil the 
function of a discoverer. Does a protective tariff improve 
the climate? No! Does it better the soil? No, for there it is, 
together with its contents, just as hard to utilize, and requiring the 
same amount of energy for its improvement as before the tariff 
was enacted. 

In fact, a protective tariff adds nothing of value to soil or climate; 
it makes man personally not a whit stronger or wiser; it gives him 
no greater security or freedom to move about and choose that 
vocation for which he is best fitted; it nowhere or in any manner 
betters any factor that enters into production; how then is it pos- 
sible to bring forth an increased product? And if there is no in- 
creased product, how are we to receive increased wages? Can they 
be conjured out of nothing. Does a tax of this kind possess super- 
natural power? What then does this tax really do? By excluding 
foreign products it impedes freedom of exchange, thereby dimin- 
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ishing division of labor which plays such an important part in 
economy of toil. By wasting labor in this manner it lowers 
product, and hence lessens wages. 

This is the real standing of a protective tariff as an economic 
factor; not only does it fail to either directly or indirectly produce 
wealth, but it positively hinders its creation; as an aid to produc- 
tion it closely resembles that ancient way of improving the system 
by copious and incessant bleeding. If advocates of protection 
instead of skimming lightly through history, picking out this or 
that comparatively prosperous period, and claiming it, post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fashion as due to their course, would but endeavor to 
point out a single new or latent productive force that has been 
called forth by their acts of Congress, a hesitation to initiate 
further aggressive conduct would probably be a result. As it is 
there is still extant a superstitious faith in the creative power of 
legislative measures. One that dates from that period of civiliza- 
tion when even the brightest minds believed in the “Philosopher’s 
Stone, the Elixir of Life and Perpetual Motion.” It was then 
universally believed that it was possible to make something out of 
nothing, which led to that kind of policy in public affairs of which 
our system of commercial restrictions is still a surviving remnant. 
There is, however, one thing that a protective tariff does do and 
that tends to delude many people, namely, by lessening economy 
in effort it necessitates work, and which increased amount of toil is 
often mistaken for prosperity. It is reasoned that to obtain wealth 
we must labor, therefore, the more labor the more wealth. Soa 
busy factory is pointed out with the comment that but for the 
shelter of a protective tariff it would not be in existence. The 
fact, however, is lost sight of that it is not at all the busy factory 
that is wanted but that which the factory produces. If the nation 
can obtain this product otherwise and at a less expense, then all 
this extra factory work is a waste. It is not work that is wanted but 
the results of work. Workingmen are to-day clamoring for reduc- 
tion to eight hours and not an increase to twelve hours. Wages 
and amount of toil as before shown do not necessarily go hand in 
hand, otherwise by destroying our labor-saving machinery we 
could increase wages. This is clearly shown by Bastiat, in his 
satire called the “Candle-maker’s Petition.” As most students 
are familiar with this remarkable production, only a short extract 
will be here given: 
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“Petition of the Manufacturers of Candles, Waxlights, Lamps, 
Candlesticks, Street Lamps, Snuffers, Extinguishers, and of 
the Producers of Oil, Tallow, Rosin, Alcohol, and Generally 
of Everything Connected with Lighting.” 


“To Messieurs, the Members of the Chambers of Deputies. 


‘“‘ GENTLEMEN:— We are suffering from the intolerable competition 
of a foreign rival, who absolutely inundates our national market 
with light ata price fabulously re-reduced. He causes our cus- 
tomers to leave us and our industry to become stagnant. This 
foreign rival is none other than the sun. 

“We, therefore, pray that it may please you to pass a law order- 
ing the shutting up of all Windows, Skylights, outside and inside 
Shutters, Curtains and Blinds; in a word, of all Openings, Holes, 
Chinks, Clefts and Fissures by or through which the light of the 
sun has been allowed to enter houses, to the prejudice of mer- 
itorious manufacturers. We urge the following reasons in support 
of our request: 

“First.—If you shut up as much as possible all access to natural 
light, and create a demand for artificial light, which of our French 
manufacturers will not be encouraged by it? 

“Tf more tallow is consumed, then there must be more oxen and 
sheep, and consequently we will behold the increase of meat, wool 
and hides. 

“Tf more oil is consumed then we shall have an extended cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, of the olive and of the colewart. No branch 
of agriculture but will then exhibit cheering development. 

“The same remark applies to navigation; thousands of vessels 
will proceed to the whale fishery, and in a short time we will pos- 
sess a navy capable of maintaining the honor of France. But 
what shall we say of manufacturers of articles de Paris? Hence- 
forth you will behold gildings, bronzes, crystals in candlesticks, in 
lamps, in lusters, in candelabra, shining forth in spacious ware- 
rooms compared with which those of the present day can be re- 
garded but as mere shops. 

“No poor Resinier from the heights of the sea-coast, no coal miner 
from the depth of his sable gallery, but will rejoice in higher wages 
and increased prosperity. In conclusion, we would say, as long as 
you exclude foreign fabrics in proportion as their price approxi- 
mates to zero, would it not be inconsistent to admit the light of 
the sun, the price of which is already at zero during the entire day?” 
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Here is an excellent example of confused reasoning, a mistaking 
of toil for prosperity. Here we see planned out an immense 
amount of work, enough to keep almost everybody busy. Yet the 
whole scheme must strike one as absurd. And why is it absurd ? 
Simply because all this energy has been diverted from useful 
channels in order to bring forth that light which could have been 
obtained for nothing. It was light the people needed and not 
candle-makers. Every particle of this much-extolled labor was a 
waste, and the more industries that were generated by this artifi- 
cial stimulus the greater was the loss. As erroneous as will 
seem the reasoning of these candle-makers, it has its exact coun- 
terpart in every petition for a protective tariff. Our states- 
men like Blaine, McKinley, Reed, Morrill, Hoar and Lodge are in 
this respect all “ candle-makers.” For they tell us that by shut- 
ing out foreign tin-plate we start that industry in the United 
States, and thus give employment to 15,000 men (about 1-5000 of 
our people). These men will require food, which will furnish a 
“home market” for the farmer (about three hundred farmers to 
every tin worker). In order to convey this food to the workers 
more railroad capacity will be called into existence. This 
increased business means larger dividends and better wages 
for stockholders and employés, who, in turn, will be better able 
to patronize the butcher, the baker, the tailor, ete. Every branch 
of business will then be given more work and “ exhibit a cheering 
development.” Now, what is the final outcome? Merely tin-plate. 
But this tin-plate could have been obtained from other sources at 
a less cost, therefore, the nation squanders, as in a sun-tariff, all of 
that labor represented by the difference in cost between the for- 
eign and the local product. Work has certainly been increased, 
but product, whieh is the real object of work, has been diminished. 
All wages mean labor, but all labor does not mean wages. 

The more carefully that the effect of this tax upon the factors 
of production be examined the more readily it will be perceived 
that there has been but a weakening. The conclusion must follow 
that as an economic element a protective tariff is minus and 
destructive. Every industry that depends upon such a tariff for 
its existence is a parasite upon the productive labor of the nation. 

It is a noteworthy fact that every man no matter where found, 
whether he upholds “ protection” or not, is a “free-trader” in his 
own business. He buys his wares in the cheapest and sells them 
in the dearest market his ingenuity can discover. His whole life’s 
experience has taught him that it would be utter folly to endeavor 
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to accumulate wealth on any other principle. The very existence 
of such a thing asa protective tariff proves that it was necessary 
to use pressure in order to compel him to exchange with or start 
an artificial “home market.” Had he been left to his own ideas of 
business these forced institutions would have been turned a cold 
shoulder. If, therefore, the individual can only accumulate a maxi- 
mum of wealth under guidance of this principle of freedom, how 
is it possible for the nation, which is only all busiuess men, to adopt 
an opposite policy and hope to be successful? Where is the Wis- 
dom of a directing power which compels the nation that is all of 
us, to act upon a plan that would be deemed folly in each one of 
us? Would not this be on a par with that wisdom which while 
recognizing that individuals can cnly quench thirst by a drink of 
some kind, yet would, nevertheless, maintain that if the nation 
as a whole would only eat salt herring that thirst would be les- 
sened? Every day’s practical experience, as well as theory, 
strengthens the conclusion that arbitrary interference on the part 
of the governing power with business transactions and business 
instincts must retain the nature, not of a help, but of an irritant. 

The price of living is toil, care and the exercise of economy and 
self-denial. A hard and irksome one to pay, but, nevertheless, 
imposed by the unyielding conditions of existence. From time 
immemorial man has endeavored by all sorts of devices to obtain 
the objects of his desires in other than the normal way of personal 
exertion. The old faith in the efficiency of shrine worship and in 
petitions for special interventions of Providence has in a large 
measure given place to the more modern faith in the omnipotence 
of legislation. It is not realized that human beings in Congress 
assembled have at their disposition no power other than that pos- 
sessed by those men, women and children who constitute the 
community, and which they are at liberty to wield for themselves. 
Therefore, when anything goes wrong we pass a law to make it right, 
and if this fails to mend matters we quickly pass another on top of 
it, and so on ad infinitum always hoping that a mysterious some- 
thing will take the place of our own efforts and make good our 
deficiencies. 

In past days as now there was much poverty; then as now it was 
considered an evil; then as now it was thought that it could be 
abolished by law. It was, for example, observed that in times of 
famine wheat was always unfortunately high, the remedy was not 
a careful inquiry into the real cause of the trouble, and then extra 
labor and economy to counteract it, but a passing of “ Maxium” 
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laws which decreed that no one should, under heavy penalty, sell 
wheat above a certain price. The result is explained by St. Just 
to the Nation Convention: : 

“The various laws that you recently passed in reference to 
means of subsistance would have been good if men had not been 
bad. When you passed the law for a maximum the enemies of the 
people, richer than they, bought above the maximum. The mar- 
kets ceased to be supplied, through the avarice of the sellers—the 
price of provisions had been lowered; but the provisions were scarce.” 

Again, owing to high prices prevalent many were forced to suffer 
hardships. Then it was reasoned as follows: “We cannot get 
food and clothing because we have not got money enough; if we 
only had more money all would be well.” Thereupon the Sov- 
ereign ordains that henceforth a given coin instead of being worth 
but four quarters shall pass current for five. At another time 
there was made of each good coin two bad ones. Money became 
more plentiful, but strange to say provisions were as hard to get 
as ever. Everywhere there was a failure to comprehend that pro- 
visions were high because they were scarce, and not scarce because 
they were high. When living is dear it means that some of the 
factors that enter into production have weakened and not that sel- 
lers are unusually avaricious. A thousand laws and quadrupling of 
the currency cannot make wheat grow faster or wool on a sheep’s 
back heavier. Our modern Republican statesmen seem no wiser 
than ancient ones. They as freely indulge in those schemes, which 
in honor of that genius who tried to avoid the climbing of a fence, 
might properly be termed—boot-strap legislation. Noticing that 
a foreign nation can place a certain commodity upon the market 
at a less cost than we can, and then without ever supposing that 
there may be some valid reason for this state of affairs, some natural 
circumstance that prevents our labor from being profitably em- 
ployed in this line—a coup d’ état—is at once attempted. This meas- 
ure is not to trust the removal of obstacles to the good judgment 
and skill of our business experts, which is in fact the only force 
that can be effective, but there is done just what our forefathers 
did in the famine case—a law is passed. It is fondly hoped that 
the prohibition against allowing the lower-priced foreign article 
to enter has offset and conquered a natural inequality. As well 
might a physician attempt to cure a violent attack of sea-sickness 
by the application of a gag. Affairs have in no way been improved. 
That loss, the fear of which alone deterred enterprise from engaging 
in these “developed” pursuits, has not been cancelled. It has not 
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even been shifted onto the foreigner as we would be made to believe. 
Those cries of distress which our protective measures draw from 


neighboring nations cannot be cited as proof that we have bettered 


our own condition. The benefits of an exchange are mutual and, 
therefore, the loss which arbitrary interference entails is also 
mutual. So long as statesmen fail to appreciate that it is not in 


the nature of things to get something out of nothing so long will 


they invoke the aid of these and kindred means. 

Without entering upon the ethical side of this tariff question it 
may be well to say that for centuries the world has been struggling 
for religious freedom, and in a large measure the battle has led to 


success. Civil freedom follows closely in the rear and is gaining 


ground every day. Itis pretty generally acknowledged that man 
has claim to his own ideas of right; also, that before the law all should 
be equal. It cannot be disputed that that which a man honestly 


earns is his own to enjoy after the manner his demands for living 
call for. It it his and his alone and subject to no draft that does 
not return a strict equivalent. No persons, no matter how wise or 
powerful, have a right to extract it from him for experimental pur- 
poses, even though he be the intended beneficiary. He is under 
no obligation to pay the cost of experiments in which he volun- 
tarily bears no hand. If we believe in religious freedom, if we 
believe in civil freedom, then for the same reasons ought we also 


to believe in industrial freedom. es 
Martin A. GemMuUNDER. 
OxI0. 


FORGET ME NOT. 


Foreet thee! though the golden bowl be broken, 
The silver cord be loosed and cast off now; 
Forget thee, though the last sad word be spoken, 
The last kiss pressed upon thy clay-cold brow, 
Tl ne’er forget thee. Years may roll on ever, 
And other joys and fears may ease my pain, 
Still in my heart thy place is vacant, never 
Shall mortal image fill that niche again. 
As in some palimpsest, the ancient script 
Shows through the later, though with pains erased, 
Still in the volume of my soul though dipt 
In Lethe shall thy name be ever traced. 
Like some poor slave, who having found a jewel, 
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Of tint unrivalled and of purest sheen, 
Sees it reft from him by a master cruel, 
I mourn the gem that once mine own has been; 


Has been, but never more may be, oh thought of sorrow, 


That what was once may never be again. 
That day once quenched in night the longed-for morrow 
Comes in such stranger guise it comes in vain. 


I know now what the worm that never dieth, 


The fire that is not quenched of legend means; 


For in my breast that worm forever lieth, 
That fire still burneth in my fevered veins. 
The deep regret that having found a treasure, 


More worth than.purest diamond of the mine, 


Betrayed by thoughtless ease or idle pleasure 
I bartered for vile dross the gift divine. 
And now in cold obstruction thou art lying, 
Thy loving heart quite still in death’s deep sleep, 
While I live on, and though I watched thee dying 
Must still live on, still on this dull earth creep 
And eat, and drink and laugh, though that is hollow 
And has not now the ring of former days; 
But restis very near; I soon must follow 
Thy steps to that abyss that mortal gaze 
Can never fathom, thought ne’er comprehend, 
But in whose depths mysterious ail things living 
Had their beginning and must have their end. 
The triple womb of fertile nature. Giving, 
Destroying and preserving; Three in one, 
That is, and was and shall be still forever, 
When space is vacant and the glorious sun 
Extinguished and the stars illume us never, 
And earth, and sea and sky their course have run. 
But while I live thine image shall be hulden 
Deep in my heart of hearts most sacred spot, 
And till death snap the last slight linklet golden 
Of life’s frail chain I will forget thee not. 
Frro. Lyster. 
New York. 
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THE VINEYARDS OF CALIFORNIA. 


CristopaL CoLon, w’sose name has been Latinized for the benefit 
of schoolboys, into Christophorus Columbus, and afterwards bar- 
barized into Christopher Columbus, is said to have discovered 
America in 1492, but the real discoveries of America have been 
made continuously since then, and with accelerated velocity since 
the United States became a.nation. California was hardly dis- 
covered at all until 1849, and is only helf-discovered to-day, 
although she produces nearly as much grain as either Illinois, 
Ohio, or Indiana, nearly all the gold mined, ana more than two- 
thirds of the wine made in the United States. it will be our 
pleasant occupation, in which we hope the reader will accompany 
us, to wander through the vineyards of this noble State, and add 
to the discoveries which we have already achieved. 

The State extends from latitude 32:30 to 42, and its climate is 
so tempered by the Pacific Ocean, which forms its western boun- 
dary that the isothermal line is almost continuous from the north- 
ern to the southern limit. Were this the case on the Atlantic 
Coast, Albany and Charleston would have nearly the same climate; 
whereas the difference caused by the latitudes is such that you 
may sit at dinner in Albany and gaze through the windows at a 
snow squall, while you are eating green peas and strawberries 
picked two days previously near Charleston. On the western side 
of the Coast range of mountains, which extends northwesterly or 
southeasterly through the entire State, frost is unknown, and 
oranges, lemons and figs grow as luxuriantly and safely in Contra- 
Costa county, thirty miles east of San Francisco, latitude 38, as in 
San Diego county, 500 miles to the south. 

Two parallel mountain ranges traverse California, the Coast 
range already mentioned, and the Sierra Nevada, which curves to 
the west and unites with the Coast range within two hundred miles 
of the southern boundary of the State. The valley between these 
mountains is watered by the Sacramento River from the north, 
and the San Joaquin from the south, which empty into the Bay of 
Suisin, an inland prolongation of the Bay of San Francisco, within 
a few miles of each other at a place called Antioch. This valley is 
of unsurpassed fertility, and will ultimately become one of the 
wealthiest agricultural and manufacturing districts of the world. 
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Tn fact, aside from the mountain peaks and a small tract of sandy 
desert in the southeastern part of the State bordering on Arizona, 
there is no waste land in California, unless we include those 
isolated patches of ground where the processes of hydraulic min- 
ing cover level surfaces with the arid gravels of the slopes, and 
ruin many square acres during along future for the sake of a 
single crop of gold. 

Until about the middle of the present century the only grape 
cultivated in California was known as the Mission grape. This 
grape is not an original seedling; it is a Spanish grape which was 
brought over in 1769 by the Franciscan fathers who established 
the first mission at San Diego. As mission houses were created 
from time to time to the northward, vineyards and orchards were 
created with them, and cultivated by Indian labor. The Francis- 
can brothers were an easy-going class who had no commercial 
instincts, and were satisfied with a prolific and palatable table 
grape, and with the inferior but wholesome wine produced. The 
juice pressed from fresh grapes not allowed to commence the 
process of fermentation in the baskets, and then fermented in | 
casks without the skins and seeds, yielded a white wine of dull 
character, which when treated to a rude imitation of Spanish 
methods, by equable temperature in dry cellars, assumed a low 
grade sherry type. It was indeed poor but honest. Such was 
the Mission grape, and such was California wine-making until 
after the fiftieth mile stone of this century was passed. 

Before dismissing the Mission grape we will mention a single 
vine in Santa Barbara county. It was planted by a Mexican 
woman about the year 1820, and has a diameter one foot from the 
ground of twelve inches, its branches covering an area of 12,000 
feet, and produces annually from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds of grapes 
of the Mission variety (many bunches weighing six and seven 
pounds), the crop being generally made into wine. The old lady 
who planted this one-vine vineyard died in 1865 at the age of 107. 
Here is the commencement of a hopeful induction of facts tending 
to prove that regularity of life, abstinence from the social excite- 
ments of the cities and the free use of wholesome wine promote 
longevity. 

At the period when the rapidly-increasing population of Cali- 
fornia began to look about them for other sources of employment 
and revenue besides gold mining, vineyard cultivation and wine- 
making received a large share of attention. It was readily 
observed that in all parts of the State grapes were a sure and 
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abundant crop, and since where there are grapes, and the fruit is 
sweet all the way through from skin to seed, that is to say not 
sugar sweet but free from the intense acid that lurks around the 
seeds of all open-air grapes raised on the Atlantic seaboard, there 
is always possible a production of wine, and since wine is always 
in demand, therefore it must be a safe and profitable venture to 
plant vines. 

The errors in this conclusion, and there are few sequiturs in human 
logic that are not more or less erroneous, have been largely and 
happily counteracted by two subsequent events: one, the opening 
of the Eastern markets to fresh California grapes by the gigantic 
railroads that connect California with the Mississippi and Atlantic 
cities; the other, the development of the raisin industry, which 
although it is not so extensive to-day as the wine industry, is yet 
a more positive success. These constitute a partial solace of the 
disappointment that awaited the California vintagers and has 
since confronted them with the firm and inflexible step with which 
the operations of natural laws invariably march to their fulfilment. 
Wine is a crop, and generally a sure crop; and sugar is a crop; 
but while the tropical sugar-planter knows with almost absolute 
certainty that his canes will yield a certain percentage of sucrose, 
which when crystallized will be homogeneous with all other 
standard brown sugars, and will command a fixed price, in cash, 
in New York, London or Hamburgh, it being nothing but oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon combined in certain undeviating proportions 
from which there is no departure, the wine-grower in new dis- 
tricts is wholly at sea as to what his product will be and as to 
what price he shall obtain for it. Grape-juice is grape-juice as to 
making grape-sugar, but grape-sugar being an “invert sucrose” 
is in limited demand; and when it comes to a question of wine, 
nature plays such chemical tricks with her evolved ethers and 
flavors that the cultivator stands aghast, both at his own ignor- 
ance, and at his powerlessness to affect the condtions that 
thwart his efforts to accomplish certain results. 

Thus when the earlier wine-growers made their plantations, and 
procured from the Rhine districts cuttings of the Riesling Trami- 
ner, Gutedel and other choice varieties; and from the Cote d’Or 
cuttings of the Pineaud (Pinot) or Gamay, and from the Gironde 
Sauvignons, Cabernets, Merlots and others, not to weary the 
reader with extended lists of names; and from Xeres the Palomino 
and Ximenes, and from Oporto the Bastarde and Touriga—they 
had, or thought they had, reasons to expect that the wines pro- 
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duced from the fruit of these vines by German, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese skiJled labor would be indeed hocks, claret, 
sherries and ports of good and saleable quality. The results in 
all cases were that the wines proved to be not only inferior to the 
accepted average types of the above catalogue, but on a level with 
the inferior “ Wines of the Country,” in Europe, which the lower 
classes consume and which never come to market. 

If exception is taken to this statement of fact, the objector must 
bear in mind that it is made with reference to a period long since 
passed. We shall see before we conclude that time and effort 
have somewhat improved the conditions of the industry. 

The results were a disappointment in all parts of the United 
States. A great deal had been expected from California vineyards, 
and the expectations had been heightened by the extravagant 
promises that the growers had honestly made touching the wealth 
of palatable wines that was soon to overspread the land and drive 
out the foreign vintages. Instead of these the East was deluged 
with hocks that had nothing in common with hock except the 
color; clarets that would hardly suffice for the table of a peasant 
of the Garonne; sherries that had no show of flavor whatever, 
being merely a ropy, sub-acid vinous fluid, and ports that were 
only port after the definition of Dr. Johnson: “Sir: it is sweet, 
it is black, and it makes you drunk; do you want anything more 
in port?” 

Of course the financial results of these initial experiments were 
discouraging. Many of the shipments to New York barely paid 
freight and cooperage. When the rieslings and clarets were 
bottled and cased they were distributed at two dollars per case. 
Since no bottler can bottle, label and case wine at less than one 
dollar a dozen it follows that the bottlers sold the wine in the bottle 
at fifty cents a gallon, and must have bought it at about fifteen 
cents in order to make a reasonable profit. In fact the trade know 
very well that large quantities of California red and white wines 
have changed hands at about fifteen cents per gallon, although 
this has never been a quotable market price. But market prices 
of commodities which are not staple are only a phantom. The 
perplexities and distress of holders who press undesirable goods 
for sale constitute a necessity that knows no law. 

A greater loss than that of money was the loss of prestige. A 
loss of reputation is especially fatal to wine whose value depends 
so much on the good will of the consumers. The pecuniary loss 
may have been regained, but the damage to reputation has not 
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yet been fully repaired, although, as we shall see, the quality and 
methods of sale of California wines have lately been much im- 
proved. Some estimate of the damage of reputation may be 
gathered from a recent article published in the Seco, a wine jour- 
nal of this city, under date of March, 1891, relative to transactions 
in 1889: 

“Many of our large growers, becoming discouraged at the small 
offers obtained for their products in San Francisco, decided to 
ship them East. One of the largest shipments ever made we 
believe was that of the Gallegos Wine Company, which amounted 
to about 6,000 barrels. This was a shipment of only 300,000 
gallons to a market which is now consuming between three and 
four million. After the goods had changed hands the net return 
we think did not probably pay much over the freight and coop- 
erage. Mr. , of county, finding no market, decided 
to try the same experiment, and shipped between three and four 
thousand barrels. Accompanying his shipment to New York, he 
felt confident that he would have no difficulty in selling his wines 
from the dock, as he claimed they were of a fine grade. Not 
being able to dispose of his goods for several months, he placed 
them on commission in the hands of an importing firm who began 
disposing of them in small lots. Had this method been continued, 
the returns would not probably have netted over five cents per 
gallon at the vineyard. 

“ Another shipment of a few hundred barrels was made by a 
grower to a commission fruit house. Not being satisfied with the 
progress they made in disposing of them, he came East, employed 
salesmen and worked the market himself. However, he did not 
make much success, as the bulk of the goods were sold to a firm at 
a price that would not more than cover cooperage and freight. 

“These experiments should clearly prove to the grower that the 
opening of amarket in the East for his product is an extremely 
difficult matter. Large and indiscriminate consignments from the 
California grower to the Eastern dealer will always result in 
failure.” 

“The Special Census Bulletin,” No. 38, issued by the United 
States Government, furnishes certain data as to the price or 
market value of American wines which truth will not disregard. 


The facts are thus stated, under date of March 10th, 1891: 
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American Vines Gallons Market Value of 
in Acres. made. Wine per Gallon. 


The market price of the California vintage is not so much lower 

because the quantity produced is so much larger, since the total 
amount is a trifle compared to the production of France, and much 
less than our annual foreign importation, but because this wine is 
not esteemed and not properly prepared for sale, in a degree of 
inferiority and faultiness which the public emphasize by the above 
figures. 
_ It is not a supposable case that the enterprise, skill and capital 
now in employment in wine-growing in California will rest con- 
tented with such a result as this, which would be practically a 
confession that a body of men possessing in the aggregate better 
facilities for prosecuting an industry than their rivals in other 
parts of the Union would rest satisfied with a return of two-fifths 
of the amount per gallon earned by these rivals. Much wise and 
earnest effort is now being directed toward a speedy improvement 
of this unflattering condition of things, but before we touch on 
such effort we will endeavor to sketch the field of grape-growing 
in California, so that the reader may at least grasp its outlines. 

The State possesses three grape-growing districts: First, the Coast 
district, which lies to the westward of the Coast range and includes 
those counties in which, owing to the same natural causes that 


_ produced the great bays of San Francisco, San Pueblo and Suisin, 


the Coast range breaks off and disappears. In this district is 
included Contra-Costa county which lies directly east of San 
Francisco, and is one of the most favored garden spots of the 
earth, where the same field produces the best quality of wheat 
and of oranges. This district also contains Sonoma, Napa, 
Alameda, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties. In this district 
the light wines of French and German types are produced in 
better form than in other parts of the State asa general rule. 
There are exceptional instances where vineyardists in other parts 
of the State have made specially skilful efforts to produce, and 
have produced, hocks and clarets of much excellence; but our 
general statement is true and is endorsed by the experts employed 
by the United States Government to report on California vintages. 
In these counties the champagne grape is also said to do quite well; 
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a noticeable amount of natural fermentation in bottle champagne 
is now made here, and since champagne wine does not depend 
upon bouquet or aroma for its attractiveness, but mainly upon 


brilliancy of color, lively and enduring petillance and agreeable 
natural vinosity, we may reasonably expect valuable champagne 


from the Coast district. 


In Contra-costa county there are vineyards now cultivated 
on the slopes of the Mount Diablo range, of which the soil is 
almost identical with that of the most fruitful portions of the Cote 
d’or in France; and the proprietors promise us in time a wine that 
shall be as good as standard Pommards and Beaunes. If their 
promises fail it will be because the climate forbids their fulfil- 
ment. 

The second district extends from the coast range to the Sierra 
Nevada in the valley of Sacramento as far south as the latitude of 
San Francisco. This district sends to the Eastern States enormous 
shipments of table grapes, and it also yields brandy in large quan- 
tities. One of its counties, Tehama, although its production in 1889 
was only 400,000 gallons, is considered by certain capitalists to be 
one of the most promising parts of the State as to champagne and 
brandy. It has been recently stated in the public journals that 
Senator Stanford has invested largely in champagne manufacture 
in Tehama county. This county has the largest vineyard in the 
world, 4,800 acres, and there were in the distillery of this vineyard 
in April, 1890, 300,000 gallons of brandy and 1,000,000 gallons of 
wine. This district also makes an excellent raisin crop, and it 
is among the possibilities that clarets and white wines of choice 
quality may be produced on its eastern edge, on the foot-hills of 
the Sierras. That they have not been yet produced does not defeat 
the rational expectation that they may be, and especially in locali- 
ties where the cold of winter should be sufficient to give the vines 
a sufficient rest during that season, and to overcome that tendency 
of the California grape, on which we shall soon touch, which in 
the opinion of many experts will forever destroy its usefulness in 
the direction of an evolution of choice wine. 

The third district includes the entire grape-growing fields of 
Southern California. Here is the bulk of the raisin crop, and this 
is also the home of the sweet wines, the port, the angelicas, the 
muscatels and the heavy brandies. Competent experts do not 
predict for this section a noticeable production of choice wines, 
but the quantity of production is enormous. A writer in Wines and 
Vines makes the statement that the vines in this district often 
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yield two crops ina year, of which the second is nearly equal to the 
first. Fresno county in 1889 made 1,200,000 gallons of wine and 
626,595 boxes of raisins; Los Angeles county 1,342,800 gallons of 
wine and 20,000 boxes of raisins; and the value of the vineyard 
plant in Los Angeles county in only exceeded by that of Sonoma, 
which is the banner wine county of the State. 


It would be manifestly out of place to mention individual vine- 
yards in this sketch of California grape industry, and thus lay our- 
selves open to the suspicion of endeavoring to promote private 
interests. Those who wish such information will do well to 
address the San Francisco Examiner for copies of their extra 
wine issue of early 1890. Descriptions are therein given of 
numerous vineyards, some of which are the most renowned of the 
State, and indicate the use of large capital and enterprise. 

But we think it will neither be untimely or impertinent for us 
in our capacity of looker-on—having no interests to serve in the 
direction of wine-growing or vending, being absolutely without 
friends to serve or enemies to punish—to state certain opinions 
that prevail to a greater or less extent touching the California 
wine industry, and which appear to be founded upon a reasonably 
good knowledge of facts. 

One of these opinions is that the climate of this splendid district 
forbids the growth of a grape that shall yield a wine of delicate 
bouquet and possessing the aromatic ethers which give the grand 
wines of the world their attractiveness. 

What the flavor is in a grape no one knows, and why it gets 
there in the case of a Pineaud grape, for instance, raised on one 
side of the Clos-de-Vougeot fence, and doesn’t get into the same 
grape that is raised on the other side of the fence no one knows; 
but all chemists agree that the flavor whatever it is, and however 
it gets there, has it habitat in the inner lining of the grape-skin, 
and not to an appreciable extent in the pulp. The pulp furnishes 
the juice, the inner skin furnishes the ethers after fermenta- 
tion. 

California soil and climate conjoined, and we think the climate 
is the chief partner, state to the grower, inexorably, as follows: 
“You may bring us the Pineaud cuttings, we will give to you 
therefrom in a few years an abundant yield of beautiful grapes 
full of luscious juice; but if you ask us for the tender lining of the 
skin from which proceed the delicate ethers which make a draught 
of Romaneé Conti or Chambertin not only ravishing in its descent 
upon your palate, but also an after-taste of delight, we will tell you 
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positively that we cannot give it to you.” And in this respect they 
have always kept their word, and we are afraid they always will. 

All grapes raised in California, without exception, protect their — 
pulp by a tough integument with an imperfect boundary of defi- 
nition between pulp and skin. An expert vigneron from the Bor- 
deaux district once summarized the conditions to us in these 
words: “California grapes are pretty good eating, and they grow 
in big bunches, but they are tough, and a tough grape makes 
—what shall I call it?—a tough wine!” 

We are inclined to the opinion that the same solar influences 
which give to all tropical fruit a tough covering, witness the 
rind of the orange, the skin of the banana and the thorny shield 
of the pineapple, operate in California to rob the grape berry of 
its chief value as a wine fruit. And since in Cuba or Jamaica you 
cannot raise strawberries or Duchesse pears, or bring lettuce to a 
crispy white head, and since in California all the delicate foreign 
grapes become tough-skinned and tend to assimilate themselves 
to the thick-coated fruits of the tropics, why or how can we hope 
to change the workings of the laws of nature. We cannot say of 
the Sauvignons and Cabernets of the Gironde: 

* Colum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 

When they change their sky, they do indeed change their 
very soul, that which gives up-in death the enanthic ethers—at 
least when they come to California. 

But we do not assert that such a change must necessarily be for 
the worse. The same grape that yields “Hochheimer” on the 
Rhine, yields “Bucellas” in Portugal, and “Sercial” in Madeira. 
No nobler wine than Sercial has ever been known on the planet. 
And if aradical departure from the parent grape, caused by 
change of soiland climate, has resulted in the development of a 
richer product in one instance the same result may follow in an 
infinite number of instances. 

‘Another critic in the city of New York, who passes his days in 
buying, selling, bottling, and now and then, as occasion demands, 
tasting wines, gives his opinion as follows: 

“ Every fruit that grows in California gets elephantiasis. The 
pears weigh five pounds, and never a Duchesse d’Angouléme or a 
Bezi-de-la-Motte among them; not even a respectable Bartlett. 
Where is the musk flavor? Elephantiasis has killed it. There 
pumpkins are as big as hogsheads, and about as worthless for the 
kitchen. A choice claret or sherry from California, with a bou- 
quet, is impossible. It cannot be; and that settles it.” 
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Although the expert from Bordeaux and the expert from Beaver 
street have thus shut off debate by positiveness of assertion, still 
we prefer to hold our judgment in abeyance, and to ask our 
audience for a suspension of the popular verdict as to what may 
orcan be. That which is, is sorrowfully admitted, and the United — 
States has written over against it in characters that are only too 
distinct: ‘Nineteen cents per gallon.” 

This price, however, is an improvement upon that of some 
former years, and enables us to believe that the wine-growers of 
California are adopting better methods of sale. Each estate on 
which wine-making is properly managed should have its distinctive 
brand or trade-mark, and should make certain definite and as nearly 
as pcssible invariable grades of wine and should hold them for fixed 
prices. In no line of industry should we hesitate to adopt the 
methods that successful rivals use. The French proprietors know 
what kinds of wine they produce, and what they are worth, and the 
Bordeaux dealers know, and each class knows that the other class 
knows; and hence prices are well established and crops once 
matured are good bankable assets. All California vineyardists of 
sufficient capital and skill can employ the same methods. There 
are wine-makers now in California, whom we might name wore it 
not that it might appear invidious to specify certain names to the 
exclusion of others, who market their vintages under classed 
designations, which they are careful to maintain at paying 
prices. 

And when this judicious system shall have been generally 
adopted it is to be hoped that California wine-growers will for- 
ever abandon the practice of designating their wines by the names 
of French or German parishes and hamlets. The State is full of 
attractive names of localities; its counties have as pleasing titles 
as the provinces of France, and its townships and estates are as 
euphoniously named as the parishes and estates of France or 
Germany. But the chief and all-sufficient reason why the pro- 


-prietor of the Cresta Blanca, or the Porvenir estate should not 


name his wine St. Julien or Pauillac, is that it is not St. Julien or 
Pauillac, and therefore it is false and fraudulent to style it so. 
And in addition it is ridiculous. Said Mr. Gradgrind, “It is im- 
moral to play the lottery.” “Certainly, sir,” chimed in the charity 
boy, Bitzer, “and besides that it’s ridiculous, because the chances 
are against the player!” And if this is so easily true of the lottery 
that a charity boy discovers it, why may not an intelligent Cali- 
fornia proprietor discover that it is not only immoral to label 
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‘Sonoma claret St. Julien, but also that the chances are against 


the success of the fraud? 

There is no such grape as a St. Julien grape, and no wine at 
present raised on the Pacific slope resembles the clarets produced 
in the parish of St. Julien near Bordeaux; and therefore when a 
California vineyardist labels his bottling St. Julien; or for that 
matter, Médoc, or Latour, or any other of the numerous titles 
conferred upon French wines, he either attempts an impossible 
imitation or a clumsy fraud; and no industry deserves to be 
impaled upon the horns of such a dilemma. How much better 
for the proprietor of an estate at Mount Diablo to label his 
wine Mount Diablo, and make it so meritorious that consumers 
will ask for it! When consumers ask for it, dealers will ask for 
it, and the price will rise to more than nineteen cents per gallon. 
When his wine acquires reputation he can protect his interests by 
a trade-mark, which he could not do while masquerading his pro- 
duction as St. Julien. 

We are inclined to believe the statement made by the well- 
informed dealers, quite unanimously, that the average quality of 
the wine product of California is equal to that of the ordinary and 
unclassed growths of France or Germany. It now remains to 
improve on this condition to the extent that her average quality 
shall be equal to that of the ordinary and the superior growths of 
those countries. Whether such a result can be attained or not is 
a question, but at all events it should be aimed at. 

With present prices, and at the present yield of grapes per acre, 
the latter of which cannot be greatly augmented, the income of 
the California wine-grower is about $18 per acre, which is not an 
adequate return for capital invested in land and plant, and skilled 
labor, especially since the crop is not cash as soon as reaped, like 
wheat, but must be carefully handled during at least a year while 
it draws no interest and is liable to meet with injurious accidents. 
California wines, at home, on the basis of the values of ordinary 
vintages of Europe, ought to yield the grower at least thirty cents 
per gallon. Then they would be a remunerative crop, but not 
unduly so, nor disproportionately so in comparison with other 
crops. 

California brandy deserves fuller mention than our space will allow. 
An enormous amount of poor brandy has been made in the State 
under the mistaken belief that from bad wine a good spirit could 
be distilled. But the State can and does produce a really good 
brandy; much better than the bulk of the low-priced spirits that 
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are imported from the Charente (France), of which a large propor- 
tion is potato spirit. Brandy production in California must be 
experimental as to locality during a long period to come, but when 
the localities are found and established, and only the best descrip- 
tions of stills are used, the results will be of high quality, and 
after proper age is attained will rival the choicest spirits of Cognac. 


Cuampion 
New York. 


MURDER WILL OUT. 


Avi was dark and silent. 

The house also gave out no sound, no light. Not a window 
could be distinguished; the darkness seemed to wrap its dark man- 
tle around the whole group formed by the few old oak trees, the 
cottage snugly ensconced under their shades and the shrubbery 
that shrouded the grounds around the house. Only one side, all 
of a sudden, sprang into life and action. 

A small door near the corner of the building opened upon a few 
steps leading into the garden, and here, on the small platform, a 
man was standing, wrapped up in a large, heavy cloak, and cling- 
ing so closely to the shallow recess formed by the door that it was 
difficult in the darkness to make out his carefully-hidden figure. 
He was apparently on guard, waiting for something. At last he 
became impatient. He stirred, very cautiously, inaudibly. He 
listened with his ear pressed close to the door. Nothing! He bent 
his head forward to look up atthe window above him. 

The window gave no sign of life. But suddenly he must have 
heard something in the house, for he made a step forward, so as to 
leave the door free. 

A moment later a key was softly turned in the door. The man 
stepped back to it, and whispered: “ Amélie!” 

The door opened from within. A woman stepped forth hurriedly. 


“ At last!” she said. 


She seized the man’s hand and was about to hasten down th 
steps with him. 

“One moment!” he said in a low whisper. 

She paused. 
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He turned back to the door that had been left open, he closed 
it, locked it and took the key. 

“ Why are you so cautious,” asked the woman. 

“We are all the safer for it!” 

“Safer?” cried the woman. “I am free! Free at last! At last! 
And now away! Away from here forever! For all time to come !” 

She sang it out aloud; for “out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” She embraced the man and flew down the 
steps with him. A short run, and they were surrounded by dense 
shrubs. Here the woman once more paused, drawing a tiny box 
from under her shawl, and giving it to the man. 

“ Here, Roland! Take care of it.” 

“ What is in it, Amélie ? ” 

“Our little fortune. No, yours! Is not all yours? There is a 
small sum of money in it and a few jewels of mine.” 

* Amélie!” said the man, hesitating, uncertain. Her large, dark 
eyes flashed fire through the blackness of the night. 

“You think I am a thief?” she cried, haughtily. “It is all 
my own. It was all my mother’s, my sainted mother’s! It is not 
even all—I had not time——” 

“Pardon me, Amélie!” said the man, putting the case in his 
pocket. As he was moving off she held him back. 

“Stop, Roland! One word before we go. Do you love me.” 

“Amélie!” the man said once more, but this time reproach- 
fully. 

* You are right, Roland!” she said. “ But will you always love 
me. Do not answer yet! Do notswear! You mean to do it, I 
know, and you shall do it—my Roland! You shall swear that you 
will love me forever and forever, that you will never, never forsake 
me, come what may, happen what may—but first listen to me, my 
Roland!” 

She was excited, teaming with passion. It was a fierce, a flam- 
ing passion, and yet there was something grand, something lofty 
in it. Her eyes were aflame, her face deadly pale, her bosom 
heaving. But no woman on earth could be fairer than she was, in 
spite of this excitement, this passion. Thus she shone like a mar- 
velous image of transcendent beauty in the dark abyss of the 
night. And the eyes of the young man hung on the beautiful 
woman, “ Drunk with that sweet food love.” Then she went on: 

“T love you, my Roland, as never woman can love you again. I 
had to be yours, you had to be mine, or madness would have seized 
and conquered me. I had to leave all else that was mine in this 
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life, and with it him whose I was. I had to do it, for I felt I must 
belong to you, to you alone. I have parted with all I ever knew, or 
loved or hated. With him also! He sleeps—I gave him the potion. 
I saw him take it, gulp it down; I saw him get drowsy, until his 
head sank on the table and the brutal tyrant fell asleep. Oh, 
Roland! Roland! If he should never awake again! But now, I 
am yours, yours for life, yours for all eternity! And yet, my 
Roland! If you should ever change, ever become indifferent, ever 
forsake me—Roland, as I think of it, as I utter the horrible words, 
my heart within me breaks, my thoughts dance wildly in my 
head! Swear to me, oh, swear to me, that your heart shall love me 
unto death, beyond death! Can you swear that, my Roland? If 
you cannot, then let me die here and now, while you still love me, 
in your arms, close to your dear, dear heart! Can you—will you 
swear.” 

“T swear!” he said as calmly as he could to soothe her rising 
passion; “I swear I will love you unto death, as I hope there is 
mercy for my soul on high!” 

Then the fire of her passion once more seized her. 

“Man,man! HowTI love you! Never in this world did woman 
love man as I love you! Never will woman love man again as I 
do!” 

She put both her arms around his neck; she drew him close to 
her and pressed her lips on his; and the young man embraced the 
tall, slender and yet so matchlessly beautiful woman, and his lips 
were burning with the same fire as hers. 

“ And now oft and away!” she exclaimed. ‘We belong to each 
other for this our earthly life! Nothing can part us!” She said 
this with calm grandeur, nobly. And yet he marvelled. Could 
this woman with her flaming, ungovernable passion, act with true 
nobility of soul? But he cast off the thought indignantly. It 
was heresy he told himself, it was sacrilege. 

They did not go out at the entrance gate to the vast cemetery in 
which they found themselves. The long rows of white tomb- 
stones, the only silent witnesses of their flight, seemed to stare at 
them with their ghastly faces, quivering in the uncertain moon- 
light, and the two sought out the winding paths that lay mostly in 
deep shade. He was watchful, for they felt they were in great 
danger. 

She was silent. She followed the young man. Once more they 
walked down the ghastly avenues of white tombstones, now under 
the deep shade of older trees and now in the pale light of the wan- 
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ing moon. “Do you know where the opening in the hedge is?” she 
asked at last, beginning to tremble and shake with steadily increas- 
ing fear. 

“T made it myself,” he answered, “to get into the inclosure 
unnoticed and to reach you. No one but an experienced man 
would notice it; some large lilac bushes are overhanging it, and 
there is no road nor path near it. The only drawback is the time 


it will cost us to reach it!” 
“Your arm will support me so much longer,” she said, drawing 


closer to his side. 


She smiled sweetly upon him. She even laid her arm at once 
into his and more firmly than before. Thus they reached the 
lower end, and soon the white blossoms of the lilac shone electri- 


cally in the darkness. They were the only object that could be 


discerned in the double shade of the trees and the clouds on 
high. The place was so remote from any pathway that the 
deepest silence reigned all around. It was an uncanny place. 


They went straight up to the lilac bushes. They saw the small 
opening in the hedge. They listened. Not the faintest sound 
could be heard. It was the stillness of death. 

“Come,” said the young man. He whispered involuntarily. 
She barely heard him. They passed the lilac bushes and were 
standing in front of the opening. 

“You are trembling, Amélie!” said the young man. 

“No!” she replied; but she did tremble, only she was so excited 
she was not conscious of it herself. 

“One moment!” he said. “It seems to me I hear a sound!” 

And that very moment the stillness was suddenly broken by a 
fearful heartrending cry—another—and still another cry! Un- 
consciously the woman clung close to the young man, hardly 
breathing. Man as he was, and many times as he had looked 
death in the face, he shuddered; the blood in his veins stopped of 
a sudden, and his heart felt a pang of ineffable pain. Steps, flying 
steps were heard, and the gallop of a horse on the hard turnpike, 
and the cry: 

“The sergeant is dead!” 

At the sound of these words the woman sank moaning to the 
ground, and her companion was so stunned by the suddenness of the 
terrific blow that he stood bewildered, and for a moment did not 
think of supporting her. Suddenly he heard a voice near him call 
out his name. Who was it? Who called him? He looked, and 
there she stood, his love, his all upon earth and for eternity! But 
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surely, that was not her voice, that was not her face? Those eyes 
were no longer ablaze with the fire of passion! Those features 
were still the same, matchless in their exquisite beauty. but they 
had all of asudden hardened, until they looked like a face of snow- 
white marble. And once more that strange voice—he could not 
tell, was it an echo coming from on high, or was it a sound born 
in the lowest depths of the earth ?—said slowly, sadly: 

«Roland, I must see him!” 

In vain he tried all his powers of persuasion, in vain he besought 


her by all that was dear to her on earth, by his own dear love, if 
she still valued it—she would not yield! With cold, impassive voice, 
in hard, metallic tones, she repeated: “I must see him!” and 


without another word, letting go his hand which she had seized 


to raise herself, she made her way resolutely through the dense 
shrubbery, until she reached the front of the house. Here a window 
was standing open, and just as the two conscience-struck lovers 
approached it an unseen hand within placed a poor little hand- 
lamp upon a stand by the side of a lounge. On this hard, much 
worn couch, lay at full length the massive form of an old man, 
who was evidently every inch a veteran soldier, a man who had 
“made others rise before his hoary head.” The stern features, | 
hard as iron, had not had time to relax and there was wonderful 
vigor yetin everylimb. A pious hand had closed his eyes—those 
eyes that used to blaze with fierce wrath, and wilt the poor, 
trembling wife by his side! 

She was standing outside now, her eyes riveted upon the grue- 
some sight. Ina moment it all flashed through her mind: the 
trim little cottage, in which her dear old mother was living with 
her and an only son, whom afterwards the war devoured. Then 
that night, when her darling brother had for the first time 
brought Roland to their home, and she had at once felt in her 
innermost heart that her fate was sealed for life! He had come 
again and again, ever welcomed with a kind word by the old lady, 
who soon saw that he came for the one pear! of great price in her 
keeping, and could not but feel glad in her heart, and thankful to the 
Father in Heaven, who had thus sent a friend and a protector to 
her child for the time when she herself should be gone. Oh, the 
castles in the air that were built in that cosey little room around 
the cheerful fire, when the two women formed plan after plan in 
their sweet ignorance of the world, and the two more practical 
men would knock them over, one by one, heartily laughing at the 
sad discomfiture of the builders! There was but one false 
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note, that now and then made itself heard during these 
happy winter months, and this was caused by the visits of Ser- 
geant Winthrop, a Union soldier in the war, whose valuable services, 
though rendered in a subordinate position only, had been rewarded 
by making him keeper of the great cemetery at that place. 


Young Roland Blennerhasset was consumed with jealousy,although * 


Amélie had long since left him no doubt as to the state of her heart. 
But what was hardest to bear, was to be taunted by the old sol- 
dier, who soon saw that the two young people understood each 
other, and delighted in dwelling npon the young man’s well 
known poverty. “Well, Mr. Blennerhasset,” he would say to him, 
“when will that great factory be built for that wonderful 
febrifuge, which is to make you a millionaire? Has the founda- 
tion been laid yet? By the way, do not forget that eight-ounce 
bottle of laudanum when you come to visit us next time! My 
wounds hurt me worse than ever, and if I did not get some little 
relief by means of that precious drug I would have long since 
applied to the Great Commander on High to be retired from the 
army of living men!” Roland looked as if the event would not 
have left him inconsolable, but said nothing. He was for the 
present assisting a druggist in town to support himself while com- 
pleting his studies, and hoped before the year came to a close to 
write M.D. after his name and to make Amélie Mrs. Blennerhasset. 

But alas! there camea day, a fearful day when toward night— 
no one ever knew how—the pretty little cottage was found to be 
on fire! Roland had been sent out ona collecting tour, and 
strangely enough had not been heard from for several weeks. 


Poor, feeble Mrs. Oliver could not rally from the nervous shock 


and sank rapidly. Like so many proud poor the Olivers also had 
not many friends, and the few they had did what fair-weather 
friends are apt to do—left them in the day of tribulation! When 
Mrs. Oliver had been taken to her last resting place, and all the 
debts incurred during her illness had been paid, Amélie was appar- 
ently left penniless. And as “one woe doth tread upon another’s 
heel,” the same week brought a letter from a Western town stating 
that there was a Mr. Blennerhasset lying very ill with typhoid fever 
at the hospital—a charitable institution—that little hope of saving 
his life was entertained, and that in his lucid moments he was 
constantly calling upon his friends at home. It was this that 
made the iron enter into her soul, and when soon after reports 
came that Mr. Blennerhasset had succumbed, she was utterly heart- 


broken. 
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Was it a wonder that the poor, forsaken child, having no home 
of her own, no kinsman to appeal to, no friend near her to advise 
and assist her, was utterly helpless and in despair. Was it a 
wonder that when Sergeant Winthrop came forward and with 
apparent disinterestedness offered to give her a home for life and 
to relieve her of all trouble and anxiety, she yielded to the urgent 
advice and almost impatient warning of the neighbors, that she 
must accept him or starve, and resolutely putting away her Roland’s 
image, sacrificed her hopes of happiness on earth upon the altar of 
dire necessity ? 

But the sacrifice was greater than even she had anticipated. 
The sergeant suffered terribly from some of his badly-healed 
wounds and from lacerated nerves; he tried to subdue the almost 
unendurable pain and to secure at least short snatches of sleep by 
drinking heavily and, later, by taking opium. Soon his temper 
was such that his house became a very hell on earth. He treated 
his wife like a slave, making her perform the lowest menial ser- 
vices; in his passion he would beat and brutally illtreat her, and 
when her health gave way he became only the more furious, and 
often the poor woman had to seek refuge at the neighbors’ houses 
to save her life. 

But worse was in store for her. A letter came to her from 
Roland! Almost by miracle he had escaped with his life, and 
though still too weak to travel, he wrote, complaining bitterly of 
Amélie’s silence, and pouring out the long pent-up wealth of his 
affection. Ah, the bitter tears the poor woman wept! How she 
felt that “there is no grief like the grief which does not speak,” 
since she could indulge in it only in the privacy of herroom. How 
she trembled at the thought of his return, which he announced in 


‘a short time. 


At last he returned to find her married, the wife of a beastly 
drunkard! From the first moment when he saw her as Mrs. Win- 
throp he had angrily told her that she must leave the man. She 
refused, but every time they met his will grew stronger, her power 
of resistance weaker and weaker. As last, when the brutal hus- 
band had one evening actually fired a pistol at her and threatened 
to kill both her and young Blennerhasset, the two lovers agreed 
that she must flee. The young man instructed her carefully how 
large a dose of opium she might venture to give the old man in 
order to put him to sleep while she was gathering her little prop- 
erty, and to prevent his pursuing them at least for a few hours. 
She had faithfully obeyed his directions, but it seemed now as if she 
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must have given him, by mistake, too large a dose, enough at all ‘| 
events to kill him! : 
“Roland!” she said in that cold, lifeless voice, that pierced his 
heart, “I am a murderess. We must part!” 
He was thunderstruck. 
“ Now answer me,” she continued, “but honestly, upon your 
honor, your hopes of eternal life! Can you still love her who has 
murdered her husband? Can she still become your wife—ever ?” 
The young man was himself again. “Look into my eyes, 
Amélie!” he said. “The stars on that nightly sky will let you 
read what is written there. Do you see any feeling there, any 
thought, save the truest, deepest, heartiest love of the man for 
whose sake you have risked your own life. There has been no 
murder here! You never meant to kill him! Confess now, Amélie, 
do you not read in my eyes what my words are telling you.” 
He looked at her, overflowing with love. She read in his eyes 
the fullnegs of his love. She gave him her hand. 
“You love me, Roland, I see it and we part!” 
“Part? What do you mean?” 
“Give me your arm, Roland! Iam the feeble woman, you are 
the strong man—you must support me while you can. Let us go 
away from this! I will tell you on the way what I mean.” 
She took itis arm, but it was in a listless, mechanical way. And 
yet he felt that without such help she would not have been able to 
stand upright, much less to walk. They left the dead man, as he 
was lying there, on his couch. They walked slowly up the avenues 
of gently waving trees, and the soughing of the night air in the 
tall pines sounded like sweet sympathy of nature to their over- 
wrought senses. They had nearly reached the eminence that 
crowned the cemetery, and as yet no response to the fearful cry « 
had come from town. 
“Tell me, Roland,” she said at last, “what will be done? The 
man will be found. And if I am there will they not charge me 
with the murder? Did they not all know how he treated me?” 
She paused, waiting for his answer. He could not answer! She 
withdrew her arm. 
“We must part, Roland!” she repeated. “Partforever! You can- 
not marry a murderess! We have committed a great crime. Now 
we must make amends, and there can be but one way of making 
amends for what we have done. We must sacrifice our love. No! 
Not our love, but the happiness of our love! We love each other 
as we have always done. You still deem me worthy of being your 
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wife—and I, oh Roland! you are still to me the best, the truest, 
noblest man on God’s earth! But we must part—part forever! 
Only thus can we hope to be forgiven !” 

“You know not what you are saying, Amélie! The excitement 
has been too much. for you. You have committed no crime—you 
are not a murderess! You never thought of injuring the old man, 
you only meant to make him harmless for a few hours, so that he 
might not pursue you while you were seeking safety in flight. 
And you did it all in self-defence—to save your own life from im- 
minent danger. It was he, you know, who threatened your life, 
he who——” 

Suddenly he became aware—he knew not how—that she was no 
longer at his side, that he was speaking to the midnight air. Great 
God! What had become of her? Like a madman he ran up and 
down the long avenues, not daring to call out her name, save in 
subdued tones; he searched every copse and every shrub; he 
looked behind every turn of the hedge. In vain! She had van- 
ished, utterly vanished. No trace was ever found of her! - 


II. 


Ir was a beautiful plantation, at least to Northern eyes. The 
house, though originally only a log house, had been so enlarged, 
added to, and in parts raised a second story, that it looked both 
spacious and thoroughly comfortable. It was overshadowed on the 
southern side by a group of Pride of China trees, with their semi- 
tropical exuberance of foliage and rich coloring, while on the 
opposite side stood one of those kings of the world of plants, a 
colossal live oak, the grandest and noblest of all Texan trees. The 
world has no more majestic tree,filling the heart with a vague 
sense of awe and reverence, than one of these hoary-headed giants, 
with its silvery scales and long beards of gray moss which cen- 
turies have added to its adornment. To the east an immense 
cotton field lay in the loving embrace of the Yacinto River, bordered 
in its whole graceful curve with luxuriant papaws and grotesque 
but imposing sycamores. Before the house the boundless prairie 
stretched as far as the eye could reach westward, interspersed 
here and there with countless islands, as the copses of wood are 
called, that wavered and shimmered in the hot, transparent air, 
and between them, heads of cattle and of mustangs. Behind the 
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house, half-hidden under lofty trees, stood the farm buildings and 
a whole village of servants’ houses. Over the whole brooded deep 
silence, giving to the plantation a somewhat dreamy, fantastic 
aspect, until the charm was broken by the fierce barking of dogs, 
who gave warning of the arrival of strangers. 

At that instant an old-fashioned, sadly patched-up chaise ap- 
peared at the outer gate—two ladies got out, one an elderly woman, 
who with the skill of long practice unrolled a lasso that was 
wound around the horse’s neck, and with deft hands forming a run- 
ning knot, tied the animal to the post especially intended for 
the purpose. She was followed by a younger lady, very modestly 
dressed, with a broad-brimmed straw hat which overshadowed and 
partly concealed her features. So much only could be seen 
that she was young still and fair, but wore an air of ineffable sad- 
ness and deep melancholy. The new arrivals, in almost unbroken 
silence, walked slowly up the straight walk, formed of pounded 
oyster-shells, and lined on either side with bananas, orange and 
lemon trees, until they reached a second gate opening upon a kind of 
court-yard, full of poultry of rare kinds. Asthey opened this gate 
it set a bell in motion, and instantly an old, gray-haired servant 
appeared in the house door. He seemed to know the visitors, for 
he came down to meet them in great haste, and with profuse bows 
and civil speeches, invited them to “ walk in and rest themselves.” 

The younger of the two ladies nearly fainted as she entered; 
she sank upon a chair, but stimulants were at once offered, and 
when the Alcalde, as the master of the house was universally 
called, entered the room, she had sufficiently recovered to return 
his cordial greeting and to accept his urgent invitation to spend 
the day at his house. 

“ My dear friend has not been quite well of late,” said Mrs.Flor- 
ence, the elderly lady, ‘and when I heard of yourexcursion to-day, 
I persuaded her to give the children a holiday and to come with me 
to join you in your picnic!” 


“ And certainly nothing more acceptable to all of us could you — 


have done, than to come yourself and to bring our young friend, 
dear Mrs. Florence,” said the old gentleman with grave courtesy. 
But the invalid could only look her thanks—which she did with 
such matchless sweetness of manner and such heartfelt gratitude 
in her eyes, that the Alcalde felt richly rewarded. Again he won- 
dered, however, what could be the secret that kept this woman 
endowed with rare beauty, with uncommon grace of manner and 
a mind evidently well stocked with knowledge, in a state of 
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unbroken melancholy? In vain had her many friends, in vain had 
Mrs. Florence, in whose house she had now lived for years as gov- 
erness, tried to fathom the secret. That there was a dark shadow 
cast on her life by some tragic event was easily seen, but 
although she had won the love of all and the reverence of ‘those 
who knew her best, she had never yet raised the veil that covered 
her past. 

“Pray, oh pray, do not ask me!” was the only prayer she 
returned when questioned about her former husband and her 
antecedents. 

This reticence, combined with the fact that Mrs. Lismore, as the 
young widow called herself, received no letters, had at first created 
much doubt and even some suspicion. This part of Texas, almost 
entirely settled as yet by Mexicans, and only here and there showing 
signs of American immigration, had in its earliest days enjoyed no 
enviable reputation. So many fugitives from justice,so many law- 
less characters had at one time sought refuge at this place, which 
offered them a ready escape into the Mexican territory acress the 
Yacinto River, that every newcomer was looked at with suspicious 


eyes. This had been Mrs. Lismore’s fate also, in spite of very flat- - 


tering testimonials which had been sent to Mrs. Florence, by the 
principal of the most fashionable Ladies’ School in New Orleans. 
There was, however, a charm about the fair widow which captiva- 
ted all and promptly changed men and women alike into warm 
admirers. She was so wondrously unselfish, ever thinking of 
others and their well-being, and so conscientious in the rm- 
ance of all the duties she had once assumed, that everybody, old 

and young, learned to love and to respect her. 

But alas! all the love and all the attention she received seemed 
to be unable to dispel the clouds of deep sadness that constantly 
overshadowed her sweet face! As long as others demanded her 
attention she was all eagerness to show her sympathy and to 
render assistance; but as soon as she was left to herself she fell 
back into a state of deep melancholy, and many a time she was 
surprised by the merry children or friendly visitors in some remote 
retreat, where she was sitting alone with her mysterious grief and 
seeking relief in floods of tears. 

And the worst of it was, that Time, instead of soothing her 
grief, seemed only bent upon increasing it, until “sorrow concealed 
did burn the heart to cinders.” She was apparently succumbing 
to the burden she could neither cast off nor learn to bear in humble 
submission. It was this which made Mrs. Florence less surprised 
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than she would otherwise have been, when once her unceasing 


friendly efforts to coax Mrs. Lismore into confidence were sud- 
denly met with the declaration that she had determined to make 
an open confession of her guilt and pay the penalty. She implored 
her thunderstruck friend not to thwart her, but, asa true friend, 
to assist her in thus recovering her long-lost peace of mind. 
When the first amazement was over, the two ladies settled upon 
the only feasible plan by which this extraordinary fancy could be 
gratified. Mrs. Florence drove over to her life-long friend, the 
judge of the local court, here generally known as the Alcalde, 
who, after long hesitation and with the utmost reluctance, at last 


gave his consent to the proposed plan. It was in consequence 
of this arrangement that the two ladies had to-day come to his 
hacienda. 

When they entered the door of the hospitable house they were 


surprised to find a number of men assembled within. A most ex- 


traordinary group of men it was, white, yellow and black men, while 
without stood all kinds of steeds, from the three-quarter bred of 
the Alcalde, to the puny little burro, on which his youngest child, 


a lad of nine, was proudly seated, and of dogs such a selection as no 


dog-show in Madison Square Garden in New York could have easily 
equalled. Mrs. Florence watched with great anxiety the effect 
which this, her first outing, would have upon the fair widow. At first 
those classic, impassive features remained unmoved; she gazed 
with shy, almost fearful eyes at the strange men, and visibly 
shrank from the encounter. And when with inbred courtesy, 
upon the Alcalde’s rising to welcome his fair visitors, the whole 
assembly arose with one impulse, the shock was too great and she 
sank fainting into her companion’s arms. Of course all was at 
once done that human ingenuity, prompted by the warmest, kind- 
liest sympathy, could suggest to restore her and to prevent any 
bad effects. 

But once more the sufferer refused to give any explanation. 
All she would say in reply to her friend’s anxious questions and 
prayers was, that now more than ever she felt she must make a 
public confession, that people might see what a sinner she was 
and on whom they had lavished their kindness. 

“But, my dear, dear Mrs. Lismore, what can you mean? You 
are as pure and innocent a woman as ever lived!” 

“You may be sadly mistaken in me, dear friend,” was the reply. 
“The burden of my sins is literally intolerable to me. I can bear 
it no longer. I feel in my innermost heart that I shall never have 
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peace on earth until I have openly done penance. I feel all the 
time that I am an impostor!” 

“But, dear Mrs. Lismore, how can you cherish such sickly, un- 
natural thoughts? Who is as universally loved as you? Who as 
deeply respected?” 

“And yet, that is exactly my misfortune. I feel how unworthy 
T am of all this kindness. Ifthey knew all they might think very 
differently—even you, my dearest, greatest friend, might shrink 
from me and shudder at having confided to my care those precious, 
dear children of yours !” 

“You are too excited now by the horrid scene we were forced 


to witness. Try to lie down and rest awhile. After that things 


will look different, and you will abandon, I trust, your somewhat 
fantastic project!” 
«Never, dear Mrs. Florence, never! There is no way, I am con- 


vinced, in which the burden can be taken off my shoulders, but by 


an open confession made before God and man. Of God’s forgive- 
ness I have a sure and perfect hope, and it may be, that men also 
will forgive me. But the Avenger! Alas! He will pursue me to 


the brink of the grave, I feel it—he is unforgiving——” 
“But, my dear Mrs. Lismore, who do you think is this Avenger, 


as you call him. You must surely know that there is no such per- 
son, that he is the mere creation of your over-excited imagina- 
tion !” 

“No indeed! I wish it were as you say! God knows what a 
relief it would be to my heart, could I think so. But ever since you 
sent for me, and have made my life in this beautiful country as 
happy as it can be for one like me, he has haunted my steps by night 
and by day! Isee him everywhere, morning and evening, winter 
and summer, on foot and on horseback. Even to-day, while I was 
shuddering at the awful scene we were made to witness, I saw 
him near the trunk of that dreadful tree, looking at me with those 
wistful, tearful eyes of his, as if my sight caused him the greatest, 
the most heartfelt distress !” 

* And how does he look. Like one of us, or like a Northern 
man—or perhaps like a being from another world ?” 

“How can I tell? He nevercomesnear me! He wears a Mex- 
ican sombrero that overshadows his face, and a poncho that hides 
his features. A heavy black beard conceals the lower part of his 
face, and completely baffles any effort to discern his features! 
But now, dear Mrs. Florence, please go and rest, and then beg 
the Alcalde to do what he kindly promised—to assemble a jury 
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of trustworthy men, to whom I can make my confession, and 
who may decide if I may cyntinue to live here or must seek a new 
home.” 

Her kind friend promised to do so, and as soon as their host 
returned from the picnic she conferred with him about the strange 
wish. After a long and anxious consultation the two agreed that 
after all—even if it were only the offspring of an overwrought ~ 
nervous system—it might be better to humor the poor woman, 
and thus perhaps to restore her to health and to happiness. 

At the appointed hour a strange crowd began to assemble in 
the large sitting-room of the hacienda. Men, mostly in hunting 
shirts, firmly knit and well-seasoned figures, looking solemn and 
almost defiant, all armed with rifle, revolver, and old-fashioned 
bowie-knife, with the half-horse, half-alligator profile of the early 
Kentuckian, and a strong addition of thunder, lightning and 
earthquake. Those were still the men who a generation before 
had rested Texas from the hands of the Mexicans. There was 
something imposing in the quiet dignity with which they threw 
the bridles over their horses’ necks, cast their hawk’s eyes upon 
everything, while they affected not to notice anything. After ; 
awhile the Alcalde came into the room, and shaking hands with 
them all, he invited them to the sideboard, where a substantial 
and very tempting luncheon had been laid out, with an abundance 
of decanters, bottles and tumblers. 

Now only it became clear that these men were considerable per- 
sonages in their way, the members of the ayuntamiento, or district 
court, of San Felipe; two were corregidores, one procurador, and 
the others simple buenos hombres, or good men, owners of a landed 
estate. Solemnly and silently they stood around in a circle, while 
the Alcalde was briefly explaining to them the purpose for which 
they had been called together. With wonder in their eyes, they 
looked at each other, but only nodded when he had finished. 

Then they silently filed out of the room. At the door stood a 
servant who offered to all who chose a last stirrup-cup, and then 
they mounted their horses and set out on their strange errand. 

The place chosen for the purpose was visible afar off, in the 
vast, almost boundless prairie. It was one of those gigantic live 
oaks, so characteristic of that part of Texas, and so grand in its 
matchless proportions as to have earned far and near the name of 
“The Patriarch.” And a real patriarch in the kingdom of plants 
it was, producing even at a distance, a feeling of awe, a sense of 
mournful majesty in all who beheld the monumental mass of 
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foliage. For this colossal marvel of nature had nothing of common 
plants about it, the huge fabric seemed to belong to a higher, a 
supernatural world. Many hundred feet in circumference, this 

~ immense mass of vegetation rose to a height of a hundred and fifty 
feet or more, showing neither trunk nor branches nor leaves, but 
mnillions of whitish-green scales with countless long beards of 
silver. And this uncouth monster shone in subdued splendor 
under the protecting shade of hosts of long streamers, slowly 
waving too and fro, as if belonging toso many hoary heads, 
brooding deeply over thoughts too deep forman. These pendants 
of lustrous moss hung in such vast masses, some forty feet long, 
around the trunk that several men had to get down and with 
their machetes cut the mossy beards asunder to open an en- 
trance. Asthe men entered one by one the immense, cathedral-like 
space within, a sense of deep awe and fluttering terror fell on them 
all. The bright sunlight of the prairie could but faintly pierce 
the dense foliage and the masses of moss; besides the rays of the 
sun enteredin red and green, in blue and yellow hues, as through 
the stained windows of a medieval cathedral. All stood in silent 
admiration, gazing at the gigantic trunk in the centre that rose 
some forty feet in unbroken grandeur before it sent out huge 
branches to enormous distances, and trying with a great effort 
to pierce the dim twilight in which the whole interior seemed to 
beshrouded. But all of a sudden they were recalled to the stern 
realities of the world by a faint and confused murmuring 
that rose from the other side of the mysterious struc- 
ture. The Alcalde frowned and dispatched a messenger to clear 
the inside of the mysterious hall. Then at a gesture of invitation 
the men once more arranged themselves in acircle silently and 
solemly, lit their cigars and waited. All that was done was per- 
fectly simple and informal, and yet there was a certain dignity, a 
kind of patriarchal grandeur about them, which was almost 
imposing. After a pause, and looking around in the dim twilight, 
he began: 

“Men!” 

“Squire !” came the reply. 

“Hombres! We are assembled here for a purpose, so strange 
and so remarkable that in the annals of our courts there is prob- 
ably no case like it on record. A person comes to us voluntarily, 
free as the air we breathe, offers to go to prison and asks to be 
tried by us for—murder !” 

“Murder!” echoed twelve voices. 
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“T said murder,” continued the Alcalde, unmoved; “and—which 
makes the case more remarkable still—murder by the hand of a 
woman!” 

«A woman?” repeated the twelve again. 

“T said a woman! I have refused to hear the story, for my 
sake, for your sake, hombres, for we are simple folks out here, far 
from cities and city ways; we can hardly conceive such a thing as 
murder committed by a woman. But I have been pursued, and 
urged and prayed, by day and by night, until I could not excuse 
myself any longer, and had to yield. This woman—I must first 
of all tell you—this woman, who talks of having killed a man, has 
won the hearts of old and young, of rich and poor, of every living 
soul, in fact, in these sitios, and all seem to be anxious to please 
her and let her do as she pleases. And I can assure you, hombres, 
when she came herself to see me, old, hardened sinner as I am,I felt 
the tears run scalding hot down my old cheeks that had not seen 
any since I lay a baby in my mother’s lap, she just turned my 
heart inside out, until I had promised to do all and everything just 
as she wanted!” 

“ And what is it just that she wants?” asked one of the brighter- 
looking men. 

“Tf I understand her right—for women have always been a peg 
above me—she wants to make, in open court, a frank and full 
confession of something she says she has done, and we are to tell 
her, after that, if she may or may not continue to live in our 
midst !” 

“Caramba! Did you ever hear such a thing ?” 

“Only a woman could hatch such an egg!” 

“My daughter Carmencita told me the Yankee school-ma’am 
was possessed!” added a third of the members. “But that beats 
all I ever heard!” ; 

“T will beg you to bear in mind, Colonel Whyte, that the lady, 
so far from being a Yankee, is of good Virginia blood—none better 
in the ‘Mother of Presidents’—and that we are not in the habit 
of calling well-bred and refined ladies school-ma’ams.” 

“All right, Judge! No harm meant! I make my apologies to 
whomsoever they be due!” 

After this little by-play all was silence again. The men smoked 
and chewed—all looked anxious. Men who had been at the 
Alamo and at Goliad, who had faced death many a time without 
shrinking, now sat like statues, bracing themselves for the strange 
duty they were asked to perform. 
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Two shadowy figures, both dressed in black, glided into the 
room almost inaudibly, and at a sign from the Alcalde took the 
two chairs by his side. One was Mrs. Florence, the wife of Gen. 
Florence, the great Austin’s nephew, and one of the leading men 
of the State. The other, deadly pale, and evidently in a state of 
high nervous tension, was her unhappy friend, Mrs. Lismore, who 
had innocently become the cause of this weird assembly. The men 
looked at her with sharp, piercing glances, but stealthily, taking 
good care not to be caught in their efforts to read that marvelously 
beautiful face. 

“Mrs. Lismore,” began the Alcalde, with a slightly unsteady 
voice, and speaking with an effort, “you have wished to see us; 
officially we are ready to hear what you may desire to tell us.” 

The widow, an image of grief and deep suffering, timidly seized 
her friend’s hand, as if to draw strength from her presence, and 
spoke thus: 

“Gentlemen, I wish you to advise and to judgeme. I have com- 
mitted murder—” Here her voice sank so low that only those 
nearest to her could hear her. “And the burden of my crime has 
become unbearable to me. You have all been kind to me—never 
did child have a sweeter mother than I have found in dear Mrs. 
Florence, never have grave and reverend men been kinder to a 
poor little woman than you have been. Butthe greater your kind- 
ness was, the more deeply I felt my unworthiness. My conscience 
tortures me, giving me no rest by day or by night. I can neither 


_ eat, nor drink nor sleepin peace. I am an impostor, a cheat; my life 


is a lie! This must come to an end, or I shall lose my mind!” 

She paused, and all, carefully avoiding to look at her, waited in 
silence for her tocontinue. As she sat still, her head resting on 
her friend’s shoulder, the judge at last said: “ Would it relieve you 
in any way to tell us how you came to—to act as you did?” 

“Thanks, Judge! You are truly kind—how shall I ever thank 
you as I ought to do? My sad, sad story is very simple: I was a 
mere child, barely sixteen, when God called my father to Him, to 
come home. He left mother and myself along and almost helpless 
in the world. Poverty was added to our sorrow, and we suffered 


.as only those can suffer who have known better days and are 


ashamed to beg. My poor, dear mother succumbed, and I 
was left alone in the world. What I then suffered no words 
can express. I felt as if I had been forgotten by God, and 
forsaken by man. Those days passed as a dream, and when I 
awoke I found myself the wife of an old man, whose life had been 
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spent in the ranks of the army. The wounds that bore evidence 
to his valor in the late war had procured for him the well-paid 
place of keeper of one of the larger cemeteries of the United 
States army. But they had also impaired his health to such an 
extent that he drank and took large quantities of opium to deaden 
the pain. This unfortunate habit undermined his temper; he 
became tyrannical, brutal, unbearable. God knows that I tried my 
best to serve him and nurse him as a faithful wife—but it was all 
in vain. My sufferings grew, until self-preservation seemed to 
demand that I should try to escape. A friend, whom God had 
sent me in this emergency, prepared everything for my flight. He 
consulted two physicians as to the strength of a dose of laudanum 
that Mr. Winthrop might take with impunity, used as he was to the 
drug, and procured me the phial. All went well until the last 
moment. I wanted to take one more last look at the house 
in which I had so grievously suffered. The window to the ser- 
geant’s room was open. I looked in and saw—! He was dead! 
The dose had probably, after all, been too strong for him! I had 
killed him! Once more there came days that were a dream, 
until Ifound myself thousands of miles away from any home I ever 
had, but, thank God! usefully employed, and surrounded by such 
love and affection as but rarely falls to the lot of man! But oh! 
my friends, my conscience! my conscience! There is a worm that 
ever gnaws! There is a voice that ever cries: ‘Thy husband is dead ! 
Dead by thy hand!’ And there is that gruesome, weird shadow 
that ever pursues me! Out on the prairie I see him, Sundays and 
week days, at church I see him! When I am alone I see him afar 
off; when I am surrounded by friends he is watching me! It is 
the dead man’s avenging shade I am sure. He is unforgiving. 
He is hunting me into my grave. What, oh what can you do for 
me I ask you, to let me expiate the horrible deed; to be once more 
at peace with myself?” 

«And your friend, who had aided you in your flight?” asked 
the judge. 

“T have never seen him again. When the—the thing hap- 
pened we agreed we must part. We did part, and have never 
met since.” 

At that instant a great commotion was heard at the outer door. 
Several men on horseback were dashing up through the garden 
on that side of the house, and as the servants rushed out to take 
their horses and bid them welcome, loud voices were heard eagerly 
asking questions and receiving but confused answers from the 
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astonished negroes. One voice seemed to dominate the others, 
and Mrs. Florence noticed that when its masterful tones first fell 
upon their ears in the sitting-room the poor little woman had 
convulsively started and trembled all over. : 

The Alcalde was on the point of rising, when one of his servants 
entered and handed him a note accompanied by a small package 
of papers tied together with unmistakable official red tape. 
Solemnly he opened the letter, read it, and with radiant joy he 
looked at the widow. 

“Mrs. Lismore!” he said, in a voice of great sweetness and deep 
feeling combined. “You believe in God, and know that his wisdom 
is above our knowledge as the heavens are above the earth! 
Almost presumptuously you have complained to us, your friends, 
that He has laid a burden upon you which is intolerable; you have 
even rashly hoped that death might come and end your troubles. 
Listen now, and hear how He has done all things wisely and well! 
This letter just received by a common friend of ours, brings the 
news that your former husband, Sergeant Abraham Winthrop, of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and keeper of the United States 
Cemetery at Passamaquoddy, did not die until two years, six months 
and ten days after you had left him! When he was reported 
dead, and the rumor terrified you so that you left the house and 
the country, he had taken an overdose of laudanum, but recovered 


after a few hours. But, great God!” he suddenly interrupted 


himself; “ What is the matter ?” 

Mrs. Lismore had gently and without uttering a sound sunk to 
the ground, fainting. Herfriends and Aunt Dinah, Mrs. Florence’s 
maid, who had accompanied her mistress mainly from curiosity, 
were at once busy chafing her hands and bringing her to again. 
Fortunately happiness never kills, and she was soon able to listen 
again, while the judge repeated the precious words, and thus 
relieved her of her burden in a manner for which she was little 
prepared. 

“Mrs. Lismore,” he said, when he saw that she had fully recov- 
ered, “if you will be pleased to step into my office you will find an 
old friend there I am told, the gentleman who sent in these 
papers!” 

With beating heart and vague wonder she did as she was bid, 
and there literaily fell into the open arms of Roland. 

“My Amélie at last!” he cried and held her close. 

“Was there ever such bliss known upon earth and vouchsafed 
to a poor mortal being?” she asked herself. “Can I really find a 
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resting place at last with him I love, and no sin or sorrow shall 
ever sever us again.” 


“At last, at last, my own, my Amélie!” he repeated again and 


again. “If you knew how I despaired when you fled from me 80 
suddenly! But the Almighty put my despair to shame, by 
showing me that He still cared for me. First came that money 
which my old uncle, whom you knew, left me so unexpectedly, and 
which enabled me to devote my whole time to the search after my 


darling fugitive. Then, one by one, came little trifling notices 
which put me on your track, now here, now there. At the same 
time the money helped me to ascertain all the facts and to secure 
the proofs of your innocence, when I had at last discovered your 


hiding-place in this remote part of the world; for never did 


mischievous will-o’-the-wisp lead human being more provokingly 


about than your new name did me, on a wild goose-chase, over 
well nigh the whole Union!” 
“And when you had found me, my Roland——?” 


«Then I suffered new agony, seeing you daily and yet not ven- 
turing to show myself, watching over you by day and by night, 


while I had to remain unknown!” 
“What, Roland? You were the ‘ghastly form, cheering the 


hounds of conscience to their prey?’ You the avenging shade of 


the murdered—and yet living—sergeant? Why you dear, dear 
Roland, will you ever be the same dear old Roland to me you were 
at home?” 

“Yes, and something more my darling,” he whispered into her 


ear. “Your Roland and if God wish, your husband.” 
Mera Dz 


Cc. Va. 
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LONGFELLOW’S CRITIC. 


In the March number of Betrorp’s Magazine there are two 
papers, each of which suggests, in its own way, the familiarity of 
the author with the writings of Edgar A. Poe. : 

The story entitled “The Tree of Death” will at once remind an 


admirer of Poe of that most imaginative and powerful tale “The 
Fall of the House of Usher;” not that there is in the former any- 


thing at all in the line of servile imitation of manner or style, or 


that the stories are, in construction or plot,in the smallest degree 


similar, the resemblance is indiscribable, and proves merely, to 
the careful reader, that the author of the recent really admirable 
story is a faitnful admirer and student of the author of “The 


Raven.” 


The other paper to which I refer is the article headed “The 
Poet Longfellow.” The present writer was a “Harvard boy,” and 
among my most vivid memories of those early days are the 


glimpses I had of that famous poet and professor. My recollec- 


tions of Longfellow as an instructor are slight; I recall but two 
occasions when I came directly into his sphere as a teacher; it is 
as, perhaps at that time, the most eminent citizen of the old univer- 
sity town that I chiefly recall him. 

Especially do I remember at this moment an occasion of historic 
interest in which the famous professor of belles-lettres at Harvard 


was @ prominent figure. 
I refer to the official and popular reception of Charles Sumner, 


on his return from Washington, after his narrow escape from 
instant death at the hands of the brutal and drunken P. 8. Brooks. 
It will be remembered that this was a demonstration in which the 
aristocracy of Boston—especially its mercantile magnates—took 
neither interest nor active part. 

As the procession, with its brilliant military escort, passed 
through Beacon street, it was greeted only with tightly-drawn 
blinds and significant silence. The people, however, of the North- 
ern metropolis received their great Senator with acclamations as 
sincere as they were vociferous, and the literary culture of “the 
Modern Athens” was represented in the long array by more than 
one of its most famous devotees. Among them I recall with pecu- 
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liar distinctness the figure of the Cambridge poet, then in the 
prime of life, and at the height of his renown. 

Mr. Longfellow rode alone in his own open carriage, or barouche. 
He was elegantly—even fashionably dressed; his chestnut hair, and 
full side-whiskers—the latter tinged deeply with red—even care- 
fully arranged, and his face fairly beamed with satisfaction at the 
honors heaped on the head of his old friend, the junior United 
States Senator. 

The next public occasion on which I saw Longfellow was on the 
memorable 23d of May, 1864, at Concord, Massachusetts, when the 
most illustrious company that ever—in America at least—gath- 
ered about the bier of departed greatness, followed Hawthorne to 
his quiet grave under the murmuring pines of Sleepy Hollow. 

Alas—how great the change! The chestnut locks white as snow; 
the flowing, snowy beard and deeply wrinkled face, showing all 
too plainly the inroads and ravages of' bitter sorrow, rather than of 
age. 

That was well-nigh twenty-eight years ago, and it is a full 
decade since the poet, dear to unnumbered households and hearts, 
joined his college-mate, and a host besides of loved ones passed on 
before on the further side of the mysterious river. 

It is indeed true, as the critic of whom I write says, that: “Of 
the dead one may speak regardfully, yet freely;” it is my purpose 
here, in few words, to inquire if our critic has spoken altogether 
fairly. 

It would be manifestly unjust to accuse him of either the malice 
or the bitter envy which are such conspicuous elements in many 
of Poe’s characteristic attacks on his literary contemporaries, espec- 
ially in the case of Longfellow. The writer in Bretrorn’s is far 
from being either abusive or intentionally unjust in his critical 
judgments; yet there is, running through the entire paper, an 
unmistakable suggestion of the brilliant author of the “ Literati.” — 
Did my mind run at all in the direction of the hazard of the wager, I 
would venture something on the chance that the author of the 
Longfellow article in question is at home somewhat south of 
Mason and Dixon. 

Our writer opens his decorous assault on the New England poet 
with the declaration that we often “encounter conventional poems, some 
of which catch the ear, but fail to nourish the understanding;” and he 
especially instances, “The Rainy Day,” “The Psalm of Life,” and 
“The Lifting of Peter;” and adds that “ verses like Catawba wine read 
unlike poetry and resemble newspaper advertisements,” 
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It is not by any means necessary to agree with the writer in 
this somewhat dogmatic expression of personal opinion in order 
to thoroughly disbelieve that the highest mission of poetry is to 
“nourish the understanding;” isit not rather to give most effective 
and appropriate expression to thoughts and images of beauty? 
But apart from that, I think many readers will agree with me in 
the belief that, with all their simplicity and lack of decorative 
imagery, there are few stanzas in the language that have appealed 
more directly and beneficently to sorrowing hearts and struggling 
lives, than these two youthful poems: “The Psalm,” and “The 
Rainy Day.” 

As regards the familiar lines in the former, quoted by our critic: 


‘* Still like muffled drums are beating, etc., etc.” 


And, 
‘* Art is long and time is fleeting.” 


To suppose for a moment that so accomplished a classical scholar 
as Prof. Longfellow was unaware of the fact that these ideas and 
images were embodied in various languages, by many authors, long 
before his day,is absurd; and itis greatly worse than ridiculous 
to believe that our poet could by any probability have attempted 
to foist them on the reading public as his own. A far more 
national, as well as charitable theory is thus expressed by Mr. 
Lowell: “ How pleasant it always is to track poets through the gardens 
of their predecessors and find out their likings by a flower snapped off 
here and there to garnish their own nosegays.” 

It is, perhaps, a little late in the day to quote Miss Fuller’s 
literary judgments, and as regards Poe’s brutal allegations of 
overt and dishonest plagiarism, the warmest admirers of the latter 
are content, when they approach the subject of his literary criti- 
cisms, to admit with a sigh that he may have been a little luscious 
and a trifle erratic, and so resign him to the tender mercies of Dr. 
Griswold. 

It is interesting to trace the varying tastes and tendencies of 
the readers of pcetry—of prose too, as to that—as evinced in 
their differing and often discordant comments and critticisms 
thereon. Thus, in the “Wreck of the Hesperus,” one of Long- 
fellow’s early ballads in which countless readers have found 
abundant sweetness and pathos—our critic straightway discovers 
occult resemblances to certain negro melodies and to Dr. Holmes’ 
droll story of the “Fisherman’s Daughter.” This, however, is 
rather a matter of taste than of serious critical review. 
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The reader of the article in Betrory’s will perhaps be somewhat 
surprised to notice after all the poems selected for criticism 
are from the very earliest of Longfellow’s published volumes. To 
this “The Bells of Lynn” may be a single exception, wherein the 
only line adduced for judgment is most evident quotation from 
the Psalms which calls upon the floods to “clap their hands,” so 
it is really David’s image and not the modern poet’s to which our 
reviewer objects. 

Moreover, it is scarcely in any instance that any more important 
subject of critical denunciation is offered than the simple fact that 
the critic personally disapproves many of the poet's comparisons 
and figurative utterances; really, after all, only a difference of 
opinion between Prof. Longfellow and Mr. Weidemeyer. I can- 
not help believing that a large majority of the lovers of the old 
poet and his sweet and wholesome verse will continue to put their 
poetic faith in their old friend, despite the homely simplicity of 
some of those youthful stanzas. 

It is to us that in Longfellow’s voluminous writings there are 
many instances of faulty rhyming, and the same is true of every 
great modern poet in the English language; perhaps no other of 
our own illustrious singers has been so persistently addicted to 
this error in construction as Mr. Whittier; even Tennyson him- 
self is far from perfect in this regard. In one of the noblest 
poems in “ Demeter ”—recently published—North is made to rhyme 
with forth; and warms with alarms; it is fair to say, however, that 
the poem, “The Progress of Spring” was written some fifty years 
ago, although but recentiy published; but many of the Laureate’s 
later productions are open to the same charge. I think we must 
all agree that these are a multitude of constructive misdeeds and 
metrical short-comings far more serious and blameworthy than 
any ever laid at the door of him— 


‘‘ Whose famous name, than Homer’s heroes worse, 
Spurns the smooth harness of heroic verse.” 


Here is the critic’s latest, and doubtless most serious dictum: 

“ Our poet’s gravest error lies in this, that he has not at all times been 
sufficiently self-exacting or patient to await the coming of his muse.” 

I think our critic’s “ gravest error” in his paper in Betrorp’s is 
this: in a somewhat severe criticism of Longfellow—often suffi- 
ciently just, also often trivial and manifestly unjust—the writer 
has, as we have seen, confined his strictures exclusively to the 
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poet’s youthful or early productions, a fact which he leaves the 
reader to discover for himself. 

We can, however, pardon him much in view of the fact that he 
has brought to our notice two or three lovely poems, written by 
Longfellow years ago, and buried hitherto in the columns of old 
magazines and annals. 

Despite Longfellow’s wide and enviable popularity—in England 
no less than in his own land—even his illustrious friend and 
college-mate, Hawthorne, would never have employed in reference 
to him the term implied to Tennyson: “This one great poet.” 
There is scarcely in the annals of American song anything more 
touching than the characteristic verse wherein the author of 
“Evangeline” lays at the feet of the great English singer the 
tribute of his own honest admiration and fealty: 


‘*Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary’s shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign 
Of homage to the mastery which is thine 

In English song.” 


Yet, after all, is it not a great thing—possibly the greatest—to 
stand acknowledged the best—beloved among contemporary mas- 
ters of English verse? And this amiable and enviable distinction 
the Cambridge poet may fairly claim as his own. 

Our poets, like our writers of prose, are many, and their gifts 
are diversified and varied, but to how few among them all may we 
fairly attribute the divine endowment of genius! It is scarcely 
too much to affirm that in this regard the author of “The Minis- 
ter’s Black Veil,” and the “Scarlet Letter,” in degree at least, stands 
alone. 

In the voluminous writings of Longfellow there may be occasional 
gleams and glimpses of the “flame divine;” but let it suffice to 
claim for him the high distinction that he, of all our poets, best 
knew how to incarnate in sweet and musical verse our common 
aspirations, and loves and hopes, and was thus pre-eminently 
the people’s poet. 

Irvine ALLEN. 


Norwicu, Conn. 
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ONE OF MY WAR ADVENTURES. 


Axout February 1st, 1863, I began operating on the out-posts of 
the troops belonging to the defence of Washington that were 
stationed in Fairfax and Loudon counties, Virginia. I had with 
me a detachment of fifteen men from the First Virginia Cavalry, 


_ which Stuart had allowed to go with me while his cavalry corps 


was in winter quarters. AsI had camped several months in Fairfax 
the year before, and done picket duty along the Potomac, I had 
acquired considerable local knowledge of the country. By ques- 
tioning the prisoners I took, separately and apart from each other, 
I had learned the location of the camps and the headquarters of 
the principal officers. I had been meditating araid on Fairfax 
Court House, where I knew there were many rich prizes, when 
fortunately Ames, a deserter from the Fifth New York Cavalry, 
came to my command and supplied all the missing links in the 
chain of evidence. Whenever we made any captures the prisoners 
were sent under guard to Culpepper Court House, where Fitz 
Lee was stationed with a brigade of cavalry. Stuart was then in 
the vicinity of Fredericksburg. Ihave heretofore related the 
affair with Major Gilmer and the first Vermont Cavalry, which 
occured on March 2d. As it was necessary to make a detail 
from the men serving with me to guard the prisoners that were 
sent to Culpepper, I had to wait several days for them to return 
before undertaking another enterprise. Gilmer’s expedition into 
our territory had been so disastrous that the Union cavalry seemed 
to be content to stay in camp and let us alone. On the afternoon 
of March 8th, the anniversary of the day that my regiment (First 
Virginia Cavalry) had the year before crossed Bull Run as the 
rear guard covering the retirement of Johnston’sarmy to Richmond, 
twenty-nine men met me at Aldie,in Loudon county, the appointed 
rendezvous. My recollection of events is refreshed by my report 
to Stuart, written three days afterwards, which is printed in the 
official records by the Government. I did not communicate my 
purpose of making a raid on the headquarters of the commanding 
general at Fairfax Court House to any of the men except Ames, 


and not to him until we started. 


The men thought we were simply going down to make an attack 
on a picket post. It was late in the afternoon before we left 
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Aldie. There was a melting snow on the ground with a drizzling 
rain. All this favored my plan. The darkness concealed us, and 
the horses treading on the soft snow made very little noise. We 
started down the Little River turnpike which runs by Fairfax 
Court House to Alexandria. From Fairfax Court House another 
turnpike runs easterly by Centreville, seven miles distant to War- 
renton. At Centreville there was a brigade. of infantry with 
artillery and cavalry. This was the extreme out-post. From Cen- 
treville there was a chain of out-posts extending in one direction, 
by Fryingpan, to the Potomac; and to Union Mills and Fairfax 
Station in the other. Near the junction of the two turnpikes, a 
mile east of Fairfax Court House, there was a brigade of cavalry in 
camp; the railroad from Union Mills to Alexandria was strongly 
guarded. 

At Chantilly, on the Little River pike, there was also a strong 
cavalry out-post. The two turnpikes that connected near Fair- 
fax Court House and the picket line from Centreville to Fryingpan 
thus formed a triangle. I found out where there was a gap in 
the picket line between the two turnpikes and determined to pene- 
trate it. I knew that if we succeeded in passing the outer line 
without alarming the pickets we might reach the generals’ head- 
quarters at the court house in comparative safety, as we would be 
mistaken for their own troops even if the enemy discovered us. 
The headquarters were so thoroughly girdled with troops that no 
one dreamed of the possibility of an enemy approaching them. 
In justice to Stoughton, the commanding general, I must say 


- that he had called the attention of the out-post commander to the 


weak point in his picket line. But no attention was paid to it. 
He did not conceive that any one had the audacity to pass his pickets 
and ride into his camps. The commander of the Union cavalry at that 
time was Colonel Percy Wyndham, an English adventurer, who, 
it was said, had served with Garibaldi. He had been greatly ex- 
asperated by my midnight forays on his out-posts and mortified at 
his own unsuccessful attempts at reprisal. In consequence he had 
sent me many insulting messages. I thought I would put a stop 
to his talk by gobbling him up in bed and sending him off to 
Richmond. Ashby had captured him in the Shenandoah Valley 
the year before. When we got to within three miles of Chantilly 
we turned off to the right from the turnpike, and passed un- 
observed through the picket line about midway between that place 
and Centreville and reached the Warrentown turnpike about half- 
way between Centreville and the court house. I was riding by 
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the side of one of my men named Hunter, and at this point I told 
him where we were going. He realized, or I did, the difficulties 
and dangers that surrounded us. I told him our safety wasin the - 
audacity of the enterprise. We were then four miles inside the 
enemy’s line and within a mile or two of the cavalry companies. 
We could no doubt have marched straight into them, or challenged . 
and brought off a lot of men and horses. But I was hunting that 
night for bigger game, and knew that Wyndham did not sleep in 
the cavalry camp, but at the court house a mile beyond. I also 
know that General Stoughton’s headquarters were there. To a 
man uninitiated into the mysteries of war our situation, environed 
on all sides by hostile troops, would have appeared desperate. To 
me it did not seem at all so, as my experience enabled me to meas- 
ure the danger. Proceeding a short distance on the pike towards 


the court house, we turned off to the right, flanked the corps 


directly in front of us, and came into the town unmolested at two 
o’clock in the morning. It had been my intention to get there 
about midnight, but our column got broken in two at one time in 
the darkness; the rear portion remained standing still for some 


time, thinking the whole column had halted. We had gone a 
considerable distance before it was discovered. SoTI had to turn 
back in search of the missing. The rear, after standing still some 
time, moved on, but could not find our trail. They were on the 


point of going back when by accident we came upon them wan- 
dering in the dark like Iris in search of the lost Osiris. This 


involved considerable delay. With the exception of a few drowsy 
sentinels all the troops in the town were asleep. Nothing of the . 


kind had ever been attempted before during the war, and no pre- 


parations had been made to guard against it. It is only practicable to 
guard against what is probable, and in war, as everything else, a 
great deal must be left to chance. Once inside the enemy’s lines 
everything we discovered as easy as falling off a log. There was 
not the slightest show of resistance. As the night was pitch dark 
it was impossible to tell from our appearance to which side we 
belonged, although all of us were dressed in Confederate gray. 

The names of all the cavalry regiments stationed there were 
familiar to us; so whenever a sentinel halted us the answer was: 
“Fifth New York Cavalry,” and it was all right. Of course we 
took the sentinel with us. All of my men except Hunter and Ames 
were as much surprised as the enemies were when they found 
themselves in a town filled with Union troops and stores. As I 
had never led them into a place from which I was not 
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able to take them out there was not a faint heart among 
them. All seemed to have a blind confidence in my des- 
tiny. Hunter was at the time a sergeant in the company to which 
he belonged. I explained the situation to him as we were riding 
along, as I looked to him more than to any of the men to aid me 
in accomplishing my design. He showed great coolness and 
courage, and fully merited the promotion he soon afterwards 


. received. He is now a citizen of California. 


I had only twenty-nine men—we were surrounded by hostile 
thousands. Ames, who also knew to what point he was piloting 
us, rode by my side. Without being able to give any satisfactory 
reason for it,I felt an instinctive trust in his fidelity, which he 
never betrayed. When we reached the court-house square, which 
was appointed as a rendezvous, the men were detailed in squads; 
some were sent to the stables to collect the fine horses that I knew | 


were there, others to the different headquarters, where the officers 


were quartered. We were more anxious to capture Wyndham than 


any other. 
There was a hospital on the main street ina building which 


had beena hotel. In front of it a sentry was walking. The first 
thing I did was to send Ames and Frankland to relieve him from 


duty, and prevent any of the occupants from giving the alarm. 
Ames whispered gently into his ear to keep quiet—that he was a 
prisoner. A six-shooter has great persuasive powers. I went 
directly with the larger portion of the command to the house of a 


citizen named Murray, which I had been told was Wyndham’s head- 
quarters. This was notso. He told us that they were at Judge 
Thomas’s house, which we had passed in the other end of the town, 


So we quickly returned to the court-house square. Ames was 
sent with a party to Wyndham’s headquarters. Two of his staff 


were found there asleep, but the bird we were trying to catch had 
flown—Wyndham had gone down to Washington that evening by 
the railroad. My men indemnified themselves to some extent for 
the loss by appropriating his fine wardrobe and several splendid 
horses that they found in the stables. 

The irony of fortune made Ames the captor of his own captain. 
He was Captain Barker, Fifth New York Cavalry, detailed as Assist- 
ant-Adjutant General. Ames treated his former commander with 
the greatest civility, and seemed to feel his great pride in intro- 
ducing him to me. Joe Nelson saw a tent in the court-yard; 
he went in and took the telegraph operator who was sleeping 
there. We had already cut the wires before we came into the 
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town to prevent communication with Centreville. Joe had also 
caught a soldier who told him that he was one of the guard at Gen- 
eral Stoughton’s headquarters. This was the reason I did not go 
with Ames after Wyndham. I took five or six men with me to go 
after Stoughton. I remember the names of Joe Nelson, Hunter, 
Whitescarver, Welt Hatcher and Frank Williams. Stoughton was 
occupying a brick house on the outskirts of the village belonging 
to Doctor Gunnell. 
When we reached it all dismounted and I gavea loud knock on 
thefrontdoor. A head bobbed out from an upper window and in- 
quired who was there. My answer was, “Fifth New York Cavalry 
with a dispatch for General Stoughton.” Footsteps were soon heard 
tripping down-stairs and the door opened. A man stood before 
me with nothing on but his shirt and drawers. I immediately 
siezed hold of his shirt-collar, and whispered in his ear who I was, 
and ordered him to lead me to the general’s room. He was 
Lieutenant Prentiss of the staff. Wewentstraight up-stairs where 
Stoughton was, leaving Welt Hatcher and George Whitescarver 
behind to guard the horses. Whien a light was struck we saw 
lying on the bed before us the man of war. He was buried in 
deep sleep, and seemed to be dreaming in all the fancied security 
of the Turk on the night when Marco Bozzarris with his band 
burst on his camp from the forest shades: 


‘‘In dreams, through court and camp, he bore 
The trophies of a conquerer.” 


There were signs in the room of having been revelry in the 
house that night. Some uncorked champagne bottles furnished an 
explanation of the general’s deepsleep. He had been entertaining a 
number of ladies from Washington in a style becoming a command- 
ing general. The revelers had retired to rest just before our arrival 
with no suspicion of the danger that was hovering over them. The 
ladies had gone to spend the night at a citizen’s house; loud and 
long I have been told were the lamentations next morning when 
they heard of the mishap that had befallen the gallant young 
general. He had been caught asleep, ingloriously in bed, and 
spirited off without even bidding them good-bye. As the general 
was not awakened by the noise we made in entering the room, I 
walked up to his bed and pulled off the covering. But even this 
did not arouse him. He was turned over on his side snoring like 
one of the seven sleepers. With such environments I could not 
afford to await his convenience orto stand on ceremony. So I 
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just pulled up his shirt and gave him a spank. Its effect was 
electric. The brigadier rose from his pillow and in an authorita- 
tive tone inquired the meaning of this rude intrusion. Hehad not 
realized that we were not some of his staff. I leaned over and 
said to him: “General, did you ever hear of Mosby?” “Yes,” he 
quickly answered, “have you caught him?” “No,”I said, “I 
am Mosby—he has caught you.” In order to deprive him of all 
hope I told him that Stuart’s cavalry held the town and that 
General Jackson was at Centreville. 

With a look of agony and despair he asked if Fitz Lee was there. 
I told him “ Yes.” “Then,” he said, “take me to him—we were 
classmates at West Point.” “Certainly,” I said, “but I am in a 
hurry—dress quick.” He had the reputation of being a gallant 
soldier, but a fop, and dressed as carefully before a looking-glass 
as Sardanapalus did when he went to war. When we got to the 
front door Frank Williams handed him his watch which he had left 
in the hurry of departure. Whitescarver and Welt Hatcher, who 
had been left to guard the horses had not been idle while we were 
in the house. They had surrounded some tents, and captured 
seven headquarter’s couriers, besides several fine horses which we 
found bridled and saddled. I was determined to bring off the 
general, even if we had to abandon all our other captures. So I 
. ft would not let Stoughton hold his bridle-reins, but told Hunter to 
| ride by his side and hold them at all hazards. I knew that Hunter 
g would stick to him closer than a brother. Lieutenant Prentiss also 
: started with us a prisoner, but as I let him hold his bridle-reins 
: he left us in the dark, and never even said good-night. When we 
| returned to the court-house square all the squads had collected 
there and duly done their work. There were twenty-nine men with 
me and we had about one hundred prisoners and horses to guard. It 
was so dark that the prisoners did not know my men from their own. 
In the town there were several hundred soldiers, but there was no 
concert of action among them. All was panic and confusion. Each 
man was in search of a safe hiding-place. Just as we were moving 
out of the town a ludicrous accident occurred. As we passed by 
a house an upper window was lifted and a voice called out in a 
peremptory tone and asked what cavalry that was. It sounded 
so funny that the men broke out in a loud laugh. I knew that it 
must be an officer of rank; so the column was halted, and Joe 
Nelson and Welt Hatcher were ordered to search the house. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Johnstone, of the Fifth New York Cavalry, was 
spending the night there with his wife. For some reason he sus- 
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pected something wrong when he heard my men laugh, and 
immediately took flight in his shirt tail out of the back door. Nel- 
son and Hatcher broke through the front door, but his wife met 
them like a lioness in the hall, and obstructed them all she could 
in order to give time for her husband to make his escape. The offi- 
cer could not be found; but my men took some consolation for the 
loss by bringing his clothes away with them. He had run out through 
the back-yard into the garden and crawled for shelter into a place 
it is not necessary to describe. He lay there concealed andshivering 
with cold and fear until after daylight. He did not know for some 
time that we had gone, and he was afraid tocome out of his hole to 
find out. His wife didn’t know where he was. In squeezing him- 
self under shelter he had torn off his shirt, and when he appeared 
before his wife next morning, as naked as when he was born and 
smelling a great deal worse, it is reported that she refused to 
embrace him before he had taken a bath. After he had been 
scrubbed down with a horse-brush and curry-comb he started in 
pursuit of us, but went in the opposite direction from which we 
had gone. I started with my prisoners and booty towards Fairfax 
Station just to deceive the enemy as to the route we were going 
toretreat. After going back half a mile we wheeled around at 
right angles, and made for the pike that leads from the court 
house to Centreville. Our safety depended on getting beyond the 
lines before daylight. We struck the pike about half-way between 
Centreville and the court house. Stoughton remarked to me as 
we were riding along: “Captain, you have done a bold thing, but 
you are sure to be caught.” He was certain every moment of 
hearing the hoof-strokes of his cavalry coming in hot pursuit. 
The fact was that everybody at the court house seemed to have 
lost his head; no one seemed to have the presence of mind to try 
to rally the troops to the defence of the place. We had spent an 
hour there, raiding all the stables and headquarters, and came 
away loaded down with prisoners and spoils without even firing a 
shot or having one fired at us. Iknew though that they would 
collect their senses after they found out we were gone and would 
come after us. After reaching the Centreville pike the principal 
danger was in front. Although we were rapidly getting away 
from the danger behind us we were still approaching another, and 
had to pass by Centreville before we would be safe. Before going 
out on the pike I halted the column and told Hunter to close it 
up. Some of my men were riding in the rear and some on the 
flank to keep the prisoners from running away. It was so dark 
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however that we lost a considerable number. I rode out some 
distance in advance to reconnoitre along the road. Wyndham’s 
cavalry corps were then a mile behind us. No sound disturbed 
the deep stillness of the night. No hostile form was there to 
intercept us. I called to Hunter to come on. We were then 
about four miles from Centreville. I ordered Hnnter to go for- 
ward at a fast trot; with Joe Nelson I staid some distance in the 
rear. Hunter was ordered no matter what happened to hold on 
to the general. 

No doubt Stoughton thoroughly appreciated the interest I felt 
in him. Nelson andI frequently stopped to listen—nothing but 
the hooting of owls could be heard. Every moment my heart beat 
higher with hope. I am sure that Cesar was not more oppressed 
with anxiety, nor felt higher aspirations on the eventful morn- 
ing when he gave the order to the legions that changed the his- 
tory of the world. My fate was then trembling in the balance. If 
we should get caught it would end my career as a partisan; every- 
body would say that I had tried to do what I ought to have 
known to be impossible. The camp-fires on the heights around 
Centreville soon become visible through the darkness. I had 
begun to feel pretty safe from pursuit, but the chief peril lay in 
flanking the troops at Centreville without running into hostile 
camps not far away on either side of it. It was as difficult a prob- 
lem to solve as steering between Scylla and Charybdis. Yet I was 
cheered by the knowledge that if I succeeded an adventure so full 
of romance would strike a deeper impression on the imagination 
of men than a battle. Nelson and I rode up at a gallop to over- 
take the column when we saw that it had halted. When we 
caught up with it we could see a smouldering fire by the pike 
about a hundred yards ahead of us. It was evidently a picket 
post. I rode forward alone to reconnoitre. No one was about 
the fire; the post had just been deserted. I called to Hunter to 
move on. We were then about a half mile from Centreville, 
and the gray dawn was just beginning to appear. We passed the 
picket post and then turned off to the right to go over the forts 
at Centreville. It had been the habit to establish a picket there 
every night and withdraw it early in the morning. The officer in 
charge concluding that there was no danger in the air had 
returned to camp and gone to sleep just before we got there. The 
camps were all quiet; no signs of alarm; we could see the cannon 
bristling through the embrasures of the redoubts not more than 
two or three hundred yards away, and heard the sentinel on the 
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parapet call us to halt. But no attention was paid fo it. I was 
riding down a short distance ahead of the column when I heard a 
shot. Turning around to see what it meant I saw Captain Barker 
dashing towards a redoubt. 

One of my men, a Hungarian named Jake, who had fired the 
shot was just about giving him another when Barker and his horse 
tumbled in a ditch, which spared Jake the necessity .of shooting 
again. He was soon extricated and mounted, and we marched on. 
I asked Barker if he was hurt. He replied,“ No.” All this happened 
in full view of the enemy’s camp, which was in gun-shot of us. As 
there were more prisoners with me than I had men no doubt. the 
sentinels mistook us, as we came right from the direction of the 
cavalry camp, for a body of their own cavalry going out on a 
scout. 

Nothing so far as they knew had occurred during the night 
to break the monotomy of the cry—“ All quiet along the Potomac 
to-night.” We were not long in getting around Centreville. 
Soon after we passed outside the enemy’s lines we got to Cob Run, 
where a new danger confronted us. The stream was swift and so 
swollen from the melting snow and rain that we either had to run 


the risk of swimming it, or turn back. But in full view behind 


were the white tents of the enemy at Centreville, and the cannon 
pointing at us. I did not deliberate a moment, but plunged into 
the raging torrent and swam to the other shore. The current was 
strong, but so was my horse. Stoughton followed next to me. 
As he emerged shivering from his morning bath he said: “ Well, 
Captain, this is the first outrage that I have to complain of.” It was 
a miracle that not a man or a horse was drowned, although many 
were swept down in the stream. When all were over I knew that 
we were comparatively safe, and that no cavalry would attempt 
to swim after us. As we had to make a circle to get back onto 
the Warrenton pike, which passes through Centreville, there was 
danger of a cavalry force being sent from there to intercept us. 
So again putting Hunter in command of the column, in company 
with George Slater I galloped on to see what was ahead. We 
passed Sudley and came on the pike at Groveton. This was the 
very spot where Fitz John Porter had met such a bloody repulse 
from Stonewall Jackson the year before. We rode off on a high 
hill from which we could see the road all the way back to Centre- 
ville. No enemy was in pursuit, and in a few minutes Hunter 
appeared in sight. We were safe. Just then there was a glorious 
sunburst. In the rapture of the moment I said to Slater: “George, 
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that shines as glorious to me as the sun of Austerlitz.” I felt 
that I had drawn a prize in the lottery of life, for 


‘‘Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb?” 


When Stoughton saw the Union camp seven miles away on the 
heights around Centreville he lost all hope of being recaptured. 
He was young, a professional soldier and ambitious; having 
been captured in a way that would subject him to ridicule 
his pride was deeply touched. It is reported that Mr. Lincoln, 
when he heard of it, remarked with cynical humor that he 
didn’t care so much about the general, as he could make another 
in five minutes, but that he hated to lose the horses. Stoughton’s — 
mortification deeply excited my sympathy. When he cast a de- 
spairing look at the Union camp behind him it recalled tomy mind 
: the pathetic story of Boabdil when he turned to look back on the 
f towers of Granada and breathed “The last sigh of the Moor.” 
At Warrenton men, women and children came out to give us an 
ovation. I was as proud of it as a Roman general when the 
the Senate had decreed him a triumph. Stoughton had been there 
before. At West Point he had been a classmate of a young man 
named Beckham, whose home was there, and he had spent a vaca- 
tion with him. We stopped at his house a short time, and he was 
kindly received by the family. Early the next morning I reached 
Culpepper Court House with my captures: one general, two cap- 
tains, thirty privates and fifty-eight horses. I remember Fitz 
Lee’s look of surprise when I introduced his old classmate to 
him. During the day Stuart arrived from Fredricksburg. He 
came to attend a court-martial. I met him at the train and shall 
. never forget the delight with which he heard my story. Only two 

months before we had parted at his tent when I started off to seek 
for adventures. He announced in flattering terms in a general 
order my exploit to the cavalry. Praise from Stuart was all the 
. reward I wanted. Stoughton’s reputation as a soldier was blasted; 
he was sden exchanged, but never returned to the army. Wyndham 
was relieved; his successor had nomore success in suppressing my 
depredations than Wyndhan, and soon had to relinquish his com- 
mand. Colonel Johnstone did not survive the ridicule he incurred 
by his selection of a hiding-place and appearing stark naked at 
headquarters. Major Gilmer, whom he had put under arrest a few 
days before for making a fool of himself when he came after me, 
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now had the laugh on him. He too made his exit from the stage. 
I was never able to duplicate this adventure; it was one of those 
things a man can do only once in a lifetime. The Northern cav- 
alry got too smart to allow the repetition. My calculation of suc- 
cess was vased on the theory that to all appearances it was an 
impossibility. It was charged at the time that citizens of the place 
were in collusion with me, and had given the information on which 
I had acted. It was not true;I had had no communication with 
any onethere. Several men, and also a young lady at whose house 
Stoughton’s guests had slept that night, were arrested and sent 
to prison in Washington. They were all as innocent of the charge 
of complicity in the act as Mr. Lincoln. The young lady got her 
revenge by marrying the provost-marshal. The following dis- 
patch, sent soon after we left Fairfax Court House, tells the story 
of the night’s adventure: 


Provost MarsHat’s OFFIce, 
Farrrax Court Hovss, Va. 
Marcu 9th, 1863, 3:30 A. M. 
Captain Mosby with his command entered this court at2 A.M. They cap- 
tured my patrol horses, etc. They took Brigadier-General Stoughton and horses 


- and all his men detached from his brigade. They took every horse that could be 


found, public and private, and the commanding officer of the post, Colonel 
Johnstone, of the Fifth New York Cavalry, made his escape from them in a nude 
state by accident. They searched for me in every direction, but being on the 
Vienna Road, visiting out-posts, I made my escape. 
L. L. O’Connor, 
Lieutenant Provost-Marshal. 
P. 8.—All our available cavalry forces are in pursuit of them. 


Joun S. Mossy. 
San Francisco. 


‘ 
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Ir any curious critic wants to fix a local habitation and a name 
for the omnipresent “Tara para boom deray” let him seek it in 
the roundelays of the Nova Scotian French and their descendants 
the ’Cadians of Louisiana, in which communities the catching 
little tune rings merrily. 

It is interesting to notice how often the successful songs of our 
days are reproductions merely of:the ancient ballads of the people, 
trimmed and tuned to modern taste, and often vulgarized in the 
process. 

I remember, as a child, being sung to sleep by my nurse with 
a pre-historic melody that in later years I discovered as “The 
Sweet Bye and Bye,” psalmodized and shorn of its flourishes and 
cadences even unto baldness. 

I remember once, many years ago, a friend of mine brought me 
a copy of verses which he had tried to set to music, but the Muse 
had failed him at his need after he had incubated the first bar. 

In his trouble he came to me and begged me to finish the air. 
I consented, and not being in an inventive mood I simply turned 
the old tune “Let us haste to Kelvin Grove, Bonnie Lassie, oh!” 
upside down, and putting it to the words, handed it to my friend. 

Soon afterwards I went to Australia, and remainedin the under 
world for some years. 

On my return I happened into the music-room of the Baldwin 
Theatre, San Francisco, and saw lying on the table a song. 

It looked familiar. I picked it up, and lo! my topsy-turvy 
Kelvin Grove. This time, however, it went under the alias 
“Baby Mine,” and I am credibly informed that my friend had 
made twelve thousand dollars by the sale of it. 


I see that our crities have taken to calling Mozart’s opera 


“Don Giovanni ” archaic! 


If that be so then is Shakspere’s “Hamlet ” archaic, and Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” and Scott’s “ Waverly.” 

I wonder if these sapient souls know the true meaning of the 
word ? or do they confound it with “classic?” 

To be archaic truly means to be crude and rugged in form, by 
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reason of lack of artistic culture and refinement; to be out of date 
and unsuited to fastidious modern taste. 

If Mozart be archaic, what must Wagner be ? 

Crude and rugged, not for lack of culture indeed, but for con- 
tempt of symmetry and daring of innovation. 

Out of date, because repugnant to present ideas and modes of 
expression, and looking to the future for appreciation. 

Unsuited to modern taste, in that we have not, as yet, learned 
to prefer the body to the soul, the garment to the man. 

Perfection can never be archaic, for perfection is of all time—past, 
present and future. 

But what the critics mean by archaic is merely that which comes 
not within the narrow bounds of “fad,” “cult,” or whatsover name 
they call their own cramped fancies by. Gluck was archaic to the 
Piccinists, no doubt,and Handel to the admirers of Buononcini, 
something beyond their ken, and therefore to be eontemned. 

Sometimes they called it “revolutionary,” as when Carl Maria 
von Weber’s “Der Freischutz” startled the tie-wigged musi- 
cians of his era, but, archaic or heterodox, it meant something 
they did not understand, and which, for that reason must be 
wrong. 

Can these people not perceive that there is good in all schools. 
That the light of genius, like that of the sun, has shone in the past 
as in the present, or even as it will in the much be-praised future, 
and that there is good in everything, even in Wagner, or in his 
literary counterpart Browning! 

Shall we not enjoy the good and shun the evil, or must we pin 
our faith toa “cult,” and sink or swim with it. 


Miss Annie Pixley has come, at last, to her proper line of busi- 
ness—comic operetta. She is far too good a singer for such 
plays by which she has made her fortune, and is so much a better 
actress than any of her semi-operatic rivals that she must succeed 
in her new field; if she provide herself with good material. 

It is such a comfort to see a singer who can act. 

The vehicle she has chosen for her adventure is lively, bustling 
and funny, but not witty nor musical; in fact the music seems to 
have been snatched from a grab-bag. 

It is safe to assert that there is not one original phrase in the 
whole score. Nay, nota phrase that rises above the merest banality. 

Nor is the dialogue much better. 

With admirable opportunities in the —— Mr. Gunter has 
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brought down the action and the conversation to the level of a 
variety show. 

The plot is taken from a story by Mr. A. Curtis Bond, published 
some years ago in the Baltimore Ladies’ Home Journal, under the 
title “Back in Athens,” and the scene was laid in modern 
and ancient Athens, first in our own time and then in the era of 
Perikles. 

In the original the tale is bright, witty and satirical. Modern 
doings, political and social, are hit off with a diamond-pointed pen. 
In the travesty they are clubbed with a policeman’s billy. 

The things that approach nearest to merit are the numbers “A 
million suns must rise,” and “ We are going back to London;” both 
these are of a tuneful jingle and have some fun in them. 

Next to Miss Pixley comes Mr. Alfred C. Wheelan, whose imita- 
tion of Henry Irving,in the part of “Hamlet Malvolio Brown,” is 
clever and provocative of laughter. | 

I would gently suggest that the Italian word “Scudo” is not 
pronounced “Scuddo” by the natives of sunny Italy, but “Scoodo.” 

I would also suggest that a band should not gallop over and 
annihilate the singers. Lowitz is not Wagner, by a long chalk. 


Milloecker’s operetta is admirably done at the Casino, where, 
for the most part, everything is done weil whether it be worth the 
doing or not. In this case the work of the composer is lively but 
trite, that of the librettist, so far as the clumsy adaptation lets us 
judge, clever and rather witty, and that of the performers of fair 
and equal merit, which is just what an operetta needs. There is 
no star to twinkle, but also there are no mists to obscure. 

That of the band is perfect, as the Casino band is wont to be. 


The way of the critic is hard, if perchance he be honest, for 
instance: 

The musical critic of a weekly paper, which professes to be the 
voice of Truth. herself, and which, in recognition of the goddess, 
lives in a well of obscurity, had the daring to say that the adapta- 
tion of the “Child of Fortune” was clumsy, as indeed it’ leaves 
much to be desired in the way of pure English. He was forthwith 
jumped on by the musical magnates of this town, of which clique 
the adapter is an honored and influential Teutonic member. 

The critic was obliterated. He has learned that “It is vain to 
kick against the pricks,” and that Truth is of no avail against the 
Steinway-Tretbar influence. 
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In future he will sin no more, by independence, but will bow to 
the inevitable, and say naught but good of the powers that be. 


That most delicate and delicious of all pastorals, “ Acis and Gala- 
tea,” by George Frederick Handel, was given lately at the Carne- 


gie Votive Hall, as well as could be expected when it is considered 
that neither singers, instrumentalists nor conductor had the 
faintest glimmer of the Handel traditions, which alone can make 


such music comprehended of the people, and which exists alone 
in England and Ireland, where they have been reverently handed 


down from generation to generation. 
Even in the composer’s native Germany his works are not given 


as he intended. Only at the great festivals the at Exeter Hall ora- 


torio and at the Antient concerts in Dublin can Handel be heard. 

Nevertheless it is praiseworthy of Mr. Walter Damrosch to pre- 
sent the work of the giant of music, even according to his limited 
lights, and in the teeth of the asinine criticasters of whom one, he 
of the Recorder, had the impudence to headline his idiocy thus: 

“ Handel’s Quaint music and Archaic story.” Acis and Galatea 
archaic? Great Scott! 

The most exquisite of Sun Myths—the prettiest of pastorals— 
Handel’s story? I wonder if the daily critic ever reads? he 
writes, of course, and writes far too much; but study: oh! . that is 
archaic. The modern critic never reads. If he did he would 
know that Acis and Galatea was written, asa serenata, by John 
Gay, the English poet, set to music by George Frederick Handel, 
and produced at the Haymarket Theatre A. D. 1732. 

Our daily critics are also weakly. 

Herr Emil Fisher’s singing, as “the giant Polypheme,” was 
creditable musically, but his accent made it positively funny. 

Fancy the effect of his great song pronounced thus: 


‘*Oh! rootier dan de jerry, 
‘Oh! schveeder dan de perry, 
Oh! eyes as pright wie mondlicht night, 
Oder, giddlinks plite and merry.” 


As I remarked before, “ Great Scott! 1!” 
Frep. Lyster. 


New Yor«x. 
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JAMES McCARROLL. 


Tue last of the genuine Bards of Inisfodhla, the latest of the 
Seannachas of Eirinne, who held in their grasp the learning and 


the poetry of their nation, has left us for the Tir-na-n-oge—the 


land of the young. James McCarroll, the poet, the musician, the 
inventor and the scholar, has departed. 

He leaves us, full of years and honor, at the ripe age of seventy- 
seven, and hardly shall we behold a man of such varied gifts and 
accomplishments, and of such a genial, wholesome nature. 

To the last he was a bright, spirited boy. Age had no hold on 
him. His mind was as elastic and receptive at seventy years and 
seven as at twenty, and his happy, sanguine temperament had no 
smirch of senility, no rust of time. 

- James McCarroll was a type of the best class of Irishman, than 
which the world can show no better. ; 

There is no middle class of Irishmen. Nobles or serfs are the 
sons of Inisfodhla, and McCarroll was of the nobles. A Thier- 
naugh was he, and a bard, and also a minstrel, as all who have 
heard his sterling performances on his flute will bear witness. He 
has played with the greatest artists of his day, and in no second 
place. 

As a poet he has written many lyrics that would not be unworthy 
of Moore or Clarence Mangan. His verse is as flowing as his 
native Shannon and clear as a fairy well. 

As an inventor he has brought to light many secret things, 
notably a means of doubling the light of gas while halving the 
quantity used; “A consummation devoutly to be wished” in these 
days of elongated gas bills. 

His model for an improved elevator is also a triumph of ingen- 
uity, and will one day be better known and of great value, and 
his wire-gauze fire-proof invention has in it wonderful possibilities, 
and will before long be in universal use. 


. 
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His researches into antiquity, historical and archmological, are 
characterized by originality of thought and depth of insight, while 
his conclusions are mostly just and sagacious. 

But it is as a friend, as a comrade—always kind, always sympa-. 
thetic—that James McCarroll’s memory will be kept green in the 
hearts of all who knew him. He was a man of mirth, and of 
meaning, sincere and honest. 

James McCarroll was born in Lanesboro, County Long‘ord, 
Ireland, on the 3d of August, 1814, and emigrated to Canada 
in 1831, since which time he has been a noted figure in Canadian 
and American politics and literature. 

As a critic he was straightforward and unbiased. As a musician 
he was sound and well schooled. As a poet he was tuneful and 
full of imagery—as most Irish poets are, and as a man he was 
sterling and honorable. 

For a long time James McCarroll was intimately connected 
with Betrorp’s Monruty, to which he contributed many valuable 
articles and much intelligent editorial work, and endeared him- 
self to his proprietor and his fellow-workers as a brother laborer in 
the field of literature and a true Irish gentleman of the old school. 


ONLY ONE THING TO DO. 


Tuer time has come, with the National Democratic Convention 
only three weeks away, when the members of the party, as well as 
the party itself in its organized capacity, may well conclude, so 
far as the pending political canvass is concerned, that there is 
only one thing to do and that is to nominate Grover Cleveland for 
President, on a platform affirming and emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the tariff reform issue. Then should follow a campaign, 
bold, vigorous, clean, clear-cut, conducted by men who know what 
politics is and how to carry on a canvass upon principle. 

Never in the history of this country has any political party had 
marked out for it so clearly the path in which it must tread. 
When Mr. Cleveland wrote and sent to Congress the historic mes- 
sage of December 6th, 1887, he raised an issue that can never be 
settled until it is settled right. In the canvass which followed 
this message there was not time to convince the mind and con- 
science of the country that he was right, and that he was not only 
right, but that he was politic. All the interests which for many 
years had been drawing tribute as the result of our Federal laws 
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were ablé to combine for the purpose of purchasing the electoral 
vote of some of the States. That such a result would have come, 
even if Mr. Cleveland had never written and sent this great mes- 
sage, may readily be assumed. During the past four years he has 
been criticised a good deal by the unthinking, who have charged 
that he raised this issue prematurely, but if any of those persons 
will take the pains to read what he said upon the tariff question 
in the message of the previous year, that of 1886, they will not 
only find that his views were none the less clear, but that he 
expressed them even more radically than in that paper, which was 
entirely given up to the tariff question. 

It must be borne in mind that.the Democratic party had 
returned to power by a narrow vote after twenty-four years of 
exclusion. It had given the country an administration radically dif- 
ferent in every way from any that had been seen during all this 
period. With all the bad tendencies of a party filled with the lust of 
power and based upon an entirely different conception of govern- 
ment from that which had always characterized the Democratic 
party it was only natural that, toa certain extent, there should be 
something of a reaction at the end of the first four years of an 
attempt to change these bad conditions. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of men, while they had affiliated withthe Democratic party, 
had not been able either to understand its principles or to believe 
in them fully and heartily. Bad principles and the practices that 
naturally follow them had been persisted in so long that many of 
the best men of the country who did not believe in wrong-doing, 
or in such principles, or in dangerous policies, had not been able 
to convince themselves that a radical change, brought about dur- 
ing the short period of four years, should be attempted instead of 
an endeavor to root out many such evils; naturally many men were 
willing to temporize. They thought, mistakenly, thatit was pos- 
sible to do a little repairing here and there, still leaving the great 
fabric erected upon the protection system absolutely undisturbed. 

While the administration of Mr. Cleveland had been thoroughly 
conservative in every way, it had at the same time been based 
entirely upon principle. Ifa bad tendency had found lodgment 
even in the minds of many Democrats, this constituted no reason 
with Mr. Cleveland why he should fail to assert the real principles 
of his party and attempt to carry out those just and safe policies 
of government, based upon these principles and upon the tradi- 
tions of his party. 

Consequently, after three years in office, Mr. Cleveland became 
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convinced that the one evil that included and created all others 
was the high protective tariff, and having concluded this he at 
once made a most courageous and determined assault upon it. It 
was, perhaps, only natural that those timid Democrats should let 
their natural timidity and cowardice show itself in the resulting 
canvass. 

But all these ecreilitions have passed away. The campaign of 
education has now been carried on persistently for nearly five years, 
and in almost every State in the Union, and especially in the 


manufacturing States of the North, there is no longer any fear 


of tariff reform. There is no longer even any fear that tariff re- 
form will be too radical, or'that its supporters will be too bold, and 
if here and there some one of them should be found whom the 
general public would be likely to think over-bold this fact would not 
tend to arouse any fears for the result or to induce any consider- 
able number of men still affiliating with the party to withhold 
their support. The cowards and the selfish among the Demo- 
crats who feared that the message of 1888 was too radical have 
long since gone to their own, the Republican party, or if they have not 
been able to take this final step, they have at least left no power 
to do harm. 

In 1888 the tariff question was presented with remarkable abil- 
ity in both houses of Congress. Later in the campaign, 
these men, Senators and Representatives, together with a compar- 
atively small contingent of trained political speakers who were 
ready for the contest, ¢arried on a remarkable canvass through all 
the Northern States. But the number of these was too small. 
Accustomed for nearly thirty years, as the country was, to the 
doctrine that a protective tariff was necessary as well as right, it 
has been a long and tedious process, that of educating the men 
who could be depended upon to educate the public. So, to-day the 
Democratic party formally attached to this one great doctrine, its 
masses thoroughly convinced that there is no other principle that 
needs assertion or vindication at the present time, counts its hun- 
dreds of trained orators and writers where it had only its tens in 
1888. It is, therefore, ready and eager for the contest now about 
to open. With reformed ballot laws in most of the States of the 
Union it has comparatively little to cael from the cohorts of 
bribery and corruption. 

Scarcely was the election of 1888 over when the great mass of 
the party firmly resolved that its duty in 1892 was clear. With 
each recurring month this duty has become still more plain, not 
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only as to the issue involved, but as to the man who should repre- 
sent and personify that issue. However closely attached great 
masses of Democrats are or may have been to any single 
statesman with a local reputation, however strongly ambition may 
have impelled some men to push themselves to the front, whatever 
the manipulators of the party machine may have thought possible, 
there has been no time since November, 1888, when the Democratic 
heart did not turn to Grover Cleveland as its candidate for the 
present year. A great many of the politicians and a few of the 
newspapers have attempted to encourage the aspirations of other 
men, but the great mass of the party has notable to seethem. All 
they could see was the great cause, and back of the cause stood 
the one man who represented it. 
: The result of this popular feeling has found expression from 
time to time during the past two months in the State conventions 
that have been held, and that, too, without organization, without 
literary bureaus, without any serious attempt on the part of 
political managers in the individual States. These conventions 
f have not only been declaring themselves in favor of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nomination, but have been instructing and binding their 
delegates. This has been done in spite of the fact that, by a 
: perversion of the machinery of the Democratic party of the State 
; of New York, the sentiment in that State for Mr. Cleveland was 
not permitted to assert itself. It was naturally supposed by the 
men who were able to bring about this premature and untoward 
' result thatsuch an example would alarm his friends in other States 
i and induce them to surrender their preferences; but an effect just 
' contrary to this has been produced. Since the Albany Conven- 
tion not a single State or district in the Union has instructed its 
_ delegates for the candidate chosen by that untimely body. On 
the contrary, almost no delegates have been chosen who were not 
heartily in favor of the nomination of Mr. Cleveland or who were 
not instructed to vote for his nomination in the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 

It might as well, therefore, be recognized, first as well as last, 
that the nomination of Mr. Cleveland is not only inevitable but, 
from the present condition of things, an absolute necessity. Public 
sentiment has never so strongly marked out a candidate for either 
party at any time in our history, and never has any man had 
such a strong popular support. This support is not to be found 
merely in localities, but is everywhere the country over. En- 
tirely regardless of his opinion upon the silver question, those States 
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which it would be expected would have some attachment to the 
free coinage of silver as an issue are none the less attached to 
Mr. Cleveland than are the people of those States in which this 
principle is looked upon as a dangerous political heresy. In fact, 
so far as the issues are concerned, every other except the tariff has 
been lost sight of. And as Mr. Cleveland thoroughly personi- 
fies and represents this one dominant, overwhelming issue, so the 
people insist that he shall represent and embody it as the official 
and recognized standard-bearer of the party which believes in 
tariff reform as the principle. 

No man can measure the disappointment of the Democrats of 
this country if Mr. Cleveland shall not be made the candidate of 
the party at the Chicago Convention. They recognize, both individ- 
ually and collectively, that to do anything else will practically be 
a surrender of the cause for which battle has been waged. Men 
of the younger generation cannot recall the public feeling that 
existed in 1864 when, during the darkest days of the war, a consider- 
able number of ambitious or impatient men thought to defeat the 
rénomination of Lincoln. Even these men themselves now see 
that if this had been done the defeat of the Republican party at 
the polls would have been accomplished twenty years before it 
finally came. So, too, if Mr. Cleveland is alive and in good health 
when the Chicago Convention assembles, the Democrats of the 
country, nine out of ten of whom favor his nomination, will prac- 
tically give up the cause as lost if his name is not chosen to head 
the National ticket. With this sentiment as it exists there would 
not be time to educate the country up to any other candidate, how- 
ever excellent his character or commanding his abilities. The 
question would ring from every stump upon which a Republican 
orator could be found, and echoed from every Republican news- 
paper Office, “Well, if you are in favor of tariff reform, why did you 
not nominate the man who represents it; the man who made the 
issue for you?” To such a question there would be no logical or 


convincing answer; there would not be time to convince the peo- 
ple of the country that measures, not men, were to be considered, 


when the truth is that both measures and men are absolutely 
necessary in order to insure Democratic success during the pres- 
ent year. 

So, therefore, if Mr. Cleveland is alive and retains his pres- 
ent position as the recognized leader of a great party, there is 
nothing else to do but to nominate him; not because he asks it, 
not because he will willingly accept again such a formal leader- 
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ship, but because the sentiment of the country is so pronounced 
that no other man can safely take it, and because the party cannot 
safely give it to another. If there are ambitions with which such 
a public determination seems to clash, it will be well for the men 
who have them to recognize the force of this and bow to the inevit- 
able. If there are elements in the party which look more to spoils 
in case of a probable success, than they do to the assertion of Dem- 
ocratic principles in the case of a certain one, they should be given 
short shrift and taught that the Democratic party, now re-estab- 
lished upon the basis of principle, has no possible intention of 
sighing again for the “flesh pots.” This done, there can be no 
doubt whatever of the result. 

The more Mr. Cleveland has become known the more he is 
honored and respected. The more Mr. Harrison has become 
known—who is almost certain to be his opponent—the smaller he 
appears. To enter a campaign not only with a live issue like tariff 
reform, but with a great administration like that of Mr. Cleveland’s, 
from 1885 to 1889, against a party which has become little more 
than an organized appetite, and with a candidate who has made an 
administration as petty as that conducted by Mr. Harrison, the 
result cannot be doubtful. 


HOW A NOMINATION IS TO BE MADE. 


THERE seems now to be no serious question about the nomina- 
; tion to be made by the National Republican Convention, on the 
7th of June, in Mirmeapolis. It would indeed be a curious thing 
if any such doubt did exist, because the man who now holds the 
office of the President of the United States began almost as 
soon as his inaugural ceremonies were over to bring about 
this result. There has never been an occupant of the White 
House who did this thing with so much system or persistency as 


the incumbent. 
From the very beginning appointments were made solely with © 
reference to this end. The interests of the country were almost 


entirely lost sight of. The question, “Is this man -efficient?” 
seems seldom to have been asked. So many of the old-time 
holders of offices have been reappointed that it would have been 


a great déprivation to them had they been unable to carry 
out their old practices and manage the primaries and con- 


ventions of their party. It is very difficult for men who took place 
originally under the old order to understand that things are not 


; 
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now what they used to be. The carrying of primaries and the 
manipulation of conventions, the going to State and National con- 


ventions as delegates—all these were the principal duties of 
federal office-holders under the old régime. 


So itis, therefore, not an occasion for surprise that these men, 
many of whom have returned to public life under the Harrison 
administration, have deemed it their duty to keep up the old 


policy. This is especially true when the President himself has set 
the example. His capacity for using or manipulating spoils has 
always been very large. When he was a member of the United 
States Senate he made it a rule to look out for his relatives with 
a great deal of system, and if any of them had failed to get a place 
when he retired from that body it may be assumed that he was 
either out with them, or that the failure to provide for them at the 
public expense was no fault of his. 

Mr. Harrison, during that part of his Presidential term which 
has passed away, has used the patronage of his office for the pur- 
pose of insuring his renomination; he has even been willing to 
use some of the most dignified places in his gift for this pur- 
pose. Then, too, his office-holders have been active at all times. 


During the last three years they have crowded into State conven- 


tions, many of them as delegates and others of them as manipula- 
tors. The federal patronage has been a most potent influence in 
Republican politics during the past three years. It is true that 
its use in this way has promoted the formation and growth of 
factions, and that, as a whole, the party has suffered rather than 
benefited. But the president, who is willing to use the public 
patronage for political purposes, and the men who become his 
tools, or use their little patronage for their own purposes, are 
never able to see this until the day of defeat has come. They are 
never able to understand why it is that a party out of power, 
deprived absolutely of federal patronage, can enter upon a can- 
vass and defeat a party which both has and uses these elements. 
Thespoilsmen of both parties cannot see this, yet nothing is better 
understood by the intelligent citizen who has kept his eyes open. 

The President’s own State of Indiana is as good an illustration 
of this as can be found anywhere. He carried it by a small 
majority in 1888, under the operation of the “blocks of five” 
system, suggested and carried out so well by Colonel Dudley. The 
very next year the Democrats carried it by a good majority, and 


in 1890 they swept the State overwhelmingly, until practically 


nothing was left of the Harrison machine except the officers. So, 
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too, the President has carried the conventions in his own State, 
both county and general, by the application of the same method 
this year. He has a united delegation in Minneapolis, but it is 


not such a delegation as a man of independent mind would care 


to have from his ownState. Itis his, however, because he has bought 
it and paid for it with the federal offices and out of the public 
money that goes to pay their salaries. 


“Therefore, the verdict at Minneapolis, which seems now to be — 
settled, is the result of official dictation and manipulation. A 


good many office-holders have been chosen as delegates, and a 
great many more have participated actively in the preliminary pri- 
maries and conventions. This being the case, it is proper to wish 


the President joy on his renomination. He has reduced his party 
to such a position that it has almost noalternativo but himself, and 


when a party comes to this with such a man as Harrison it is in 
certainly pretty hardlines. Inspite of the attitude of some ofthe 
professional civil-service reformers in 1888, and of the profuse 
promises made by the President himself, it is clear that he has not 
now and never has had any regard for the question of civil-service 
reform. Not only is this the case, but he has never shown for a 
single moment anything like a knowledge of it. That there is 
such a problem he has perhaps heard. That he has any adequate 
idea of its importance, neither his administration nor his charac- 
ter give assurance. 

The Democracy of the United States must, therefore, recognize 
the fact that the way of the spoilsman is hard. If it is wise it will 
condemn with as much severity the policy of the Harrison adminis- 
tration, in its treatment of civil-service reform, as it will the opera- 
tions of the McKinley Bill. If this is done and the pretensions of 
Mr. Harrison and his advisers are properly exposed, there will be 
no opportunity this year to gain votes from the civil service re- 
formers or from any of their sympathizers. 


REPUBLICAN LOVE FOR THE NEGRO. 


Turoves the press and on the platform, in Congressional debates 
and other discussions, for the last twenty-five years, it has been 
the invarible custom of Republican writers and speakers to assert 
the abounding interest, the disinterested love which the members 
of that party have for the negro. If repeated assertions were the 
only proof needed to establish their case it would be settled; but, 
unfortunately for them, it is not. The claims put forth as to 
emancipation, suffrage, office-holding, etc. for the negro, while 
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very plausible, will not bear the test of critical examination. Ad- 
mitting that the Abolition or Liberty party, which acted with the Re- 
publican, was sincere and practical in its professions, it remains that 
it was a small minority, and did not shape the Republican policy. 

- First let us consider the Emancipation proclamation. It has 
been the custom to think and speak of it as an act of mercy and 
justice, and of its author as having been actuated by the most 
exalted motives, thankful for his opportunity to set free the 
oppressed; but we apprehend it can be shown such was not the 
case. The Emancipation proclamation was declared purely and 
simply as a war measure, and was never considered by its author 
in any other light. Lincoln’s object was to restore the Union by 
the suppression of the rebellion. He would restore it with slavery 
if he could, or without slavery if that was the alternative. An 
opportunity was afforded of crippling the Confederacy by declar- 
ing free the slaves of the revolted section, and it was done. It 
was long debated between Lincoln and his advisers with reference 
to the affect it would have on the people of the border States, 
who were to some extent supporting the Federal Government; but 
never was the question considered from the humane point of view. 
Nearly all are now agreed that emancipation was justifiable 
on other grounds than of a war measure; that it was a tardy act of 
justice towards the righting of an outrageous wrong. 

But the bestowal of the suffrage cannot be defended on such 
grounds. Such of the freedmen as had reached middle age could 
never become qualified for the ballot, and it was neither his due 
not to his advantage that it was conferred on him. The amend- 
ment to the Constitution, whereby the freedmen were invested 
with all the rights and duties of American citizens, was a partisan 
measure, through which the Republican leaders saw, or thought 
they saw, a way to secure the votes of the Southern States, and 
thus complete control of the country. 

The next step in this scheme was the invasion of the South by 
a horde of political adventurers, hungry for office and spoils, which 
they hoped to, and did secure by means of the negro vote. Then 
followed for a dozen years the era of Carpet-baggism, when cor- 
ruption and misgovernment were upheld at the South by means of 
Federal bayonets. Whatever may have been the sins of the 
Southern people in relation to the institution of slavery, their 
revolt against the ignorance, fraud, and misrule of the Carpet-bag 
period was amply justified. Nothwithstanding the failure of the 
Carpet-bag scheme the Republican managers have never ceased to 
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make the negro an issue in National politics. This constant effort to 
force the negro into positions for which he is unfitted, to govern in- 
telligence by ignorance, has been next to slavery, the worst treatment 
he has received. But for the unwise, irritating tactics of the Repub- 
lican leaders, the Southern people, both white and black, would have 
divided on the lines drawn between the two great parties, to the 
benefit of all and avoidance of twenty-five years of sectional strife. 

The last attempt of the Republican party to show its love for the 
negro in an organized form, was the “Force” Bill, by means of 
which it hoped to carry the election of 1892; but the nation hav- 
ing “sat down” on that proposition, possibly the negro question 
will be allowed to adjust itself according to the mutual needs and 


‘relations of the two races. To set the oppressed free was the 


rightful act of civilized government; but to attempt to force him 
into official and social stations is outside the sphere of government, 
and should be left to the slow process of evolution. It by no 
means follows that because a people are entitled to freedom they 
are entitled to the right of suffrage. This in the Democratic 
South. How has it been, how is it to-day, in the North, mainly 
Republican? Has the negro been shown such favor here as corre- 
sponds with the interest manifested for his Southern brother? 
Certainly not. Office-holding by negroes is very rare, and there 
is no sentiment in favor of it. If the negro population were 
greater, so that their political support would be a sufficient object, 
no doubt greater love would abound. If there is less ostracism 
here than at the South, it may be answered that the former rela- 
tion of master and slave is lacking to intensify bitterness; and 
further, the negro is not numerous enough to endanger political 
or social supremacy. But there is enough of prejudice and intol- 
erance to prove that if white supremacy were endangered violent 
measures would be resorted to to uphold it. To expect a superior 
people to’be governed by an inferior is to expect a thing neither 
desirable nor possible. We have known scores of ex-Federal 
soldiers, and in this section of course mainly Republican, but no 
words of praise or kindness have they for the negro. “The d—d 
niggers,” is the usual form of speech. Separate churches, lodges 
and associations prove conclusively that the color-line at the 
North is no mere fancy, but a reality. Plainly, then, this race 
animosity is that of the Caucasian looking down upon the African, 
and essentially the same in all seetions of our country. In the 
interest of peace, prosperity and progress, let us hope to hear less 
of Republican “love for the negro.” 
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TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION : 


“ Wuar are we here for?” is the question each of you must answer 
satisfactorily to your own conscience before balloting for the 
man who is to be the next President. Do your duty. , Dare to 
be independent. Who are the chiefs of your party to-day? Men 
who dared to act on their own judgments. Each of you has that 
opportunity to be as great as the greatest. Do what is right, 
nominate the man the overwhelming majority demands. Defeat by 
doing so protectionism—unnecessary and unjust taxation. Do 
not listen to parasitic politicians who are in it for the boodle. 
Take their champagne, if you like it, but not their advice. Act for 
yourself and vote for that man who can win on the line of the 
least resistance. Who? He is, as you know, the logical candidate 
—Grover CLEvELAND. Your candidate cannot be too honest, too 
stubborn for good government and pure methods. Those who 
oppose Cleveland cannot work him. Each of such opponents 
draws to our ranks a score of our enemies. Remember the inde- 
pendent voter is the thinking being, and that the party lash never 
scars his back. It is he who decides elections. The ex-President 
commands that vote. We want a man elected who will take “the 
pot” if he wins. Cleveland certainly can. No more Tilden fiascos. 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana instructs for Cleveland, and will bury his 
opponent. Wisconsin, headed by Vilas and Peck, is sure if it is 
Cleveland. Michigan, led by Dickinson, will do what she has never 
done before—go with us. Don’t worry about New York. She’s all 
right. The people en masse are for Grover Cleveland, as they were 
once before, when his plurality was 192,000. The Mugwump did |. 
it then, and he will do it again. Just think for one instance 
why should the voters of New York be less enthusiastic for Cleve- 
land than those of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, etc? No other State can be so benefited by Grover 
Cleveland’s re-election to the Presidency as New York—the great 
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gateway of traffic. Don’t be humbugged by paid advocates of 
politics for the money that is in it. 

Experience mixed with common-sense demonstrates we cannot 
compete with the Republicans in boodle politics. To win we 
must offer and deliver to voters something better. Let it be free- 
dom to trade—to buy in the cheapest market. Freedom from 
centralization and exemption from everlasting interference in what 
concerns not a government. Let us give them greater individual 
rights, and therefore more happiness. And all through Grover 
Cleveland. 

It is not the man, but what the man represents, we want. Cer- 
tainly he is a plain man like yourself, and in many ways, nota 
\ whit better; but he represents all that is good in Democracy; he 
is honest; he is a statesman in the broadest sense; he possesses 
the courage to do right; politicians cannot move him if he is acting 
for the best interest of the whole people; he shall help Democrats 
i instead of Republicans, but not rascals masquerading under that 
glorious old banner. Grover Cleveland can manage nicely without 
the office—wouldn’t you swap a Presidency to be in his domestic 
slippers ?—it is the people who cannot do without him. We cannot 
: honor him more. He has been on top, and there is no higher 
going in this world. Therefore the nominating—which is an elec- 
tion—of Grover Cleveland is a duty you owe sixty-five million 
people. He will represent them all, impartially. What other 
i man can you bank on as you can on this tried Chief? In a case 
of doubt take the safe side. 

Democrats! the plutocrats, ycleped Republicans, have their fin- 
gers in our pockets and are garrotting us while you read this. Oil, 
sugar, iron and now coal! Four years more of Republican rule 
and another—the greatest republic—joins the ranks of those that 
have made history. Think of billion-dollar Congresses, of bil- 
: lions indirectly wrung from the poor, of the very partial and 
unjust monetary system of to-day; of Force Bills and the slimy 
monstrosities growing out of the cursed idea of legislation for 
everything on top of earth, and beneath it too, on the waters and 
under them. Think of it. Such is what we have with us now. 
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But it is Heaven compared with what the United States will be 


should you fail in your duty and let the plutocrats purchase the 


Presidency. There is no seare in this. It is fact; mortgages are 
' more plenty and money scarcer than three years ago. Taxes are 
higher. Crops unprecedentedly good and wheat 80 cents. And 
80 cents of wheat worth only 50 cents of grub and clothes. Three 
millions just added to the laborer’s coal bill for one year. A mere 
trifle. Alliance cranks with Utopian wants, Socialists wanting the 
earth and the running thereof; Anarchists wanting annihila- 
tion of all except their own fool selves; and money fanatics who think 
something can be made out of nothing, grow and flourish along- 
side of plutocrats and monopolists. Caused truly by unjust taxa- 
tion, and pampered and favored by our Government for the rich 
and cunning. 

Grover Cleveland and a Democratic Congress can do much to 
remedy all this, any way they can prevent further growth of these 
evils. The one great hydra-headed iniquity, out of which springs 
most of the lesser ones, is the tariff tax that deprives the consumer— 
everybody—of 40 per cent of his earnings. Who so emminently fit 
to have this tax properly regulated as the man who staked his 
re-election for the Presidency on it. He was beaten by boodle 
and want of knowledge. Now there are ten tariff reformers to 
onethen. Tens of thousands of Republicans will vote for Cleve- 
land, not because he is a Democrat, but for his courage and con- 
sistency in fighting the condition that is making paupers of all 
honest men and thieves rich. 

It is your plain duty to vote for a man that it is a moral 
certainty can win, and when elected will reform the abuses now 
so burdensome and growing daily larger and more. That man is 


Grover Cleveland. 


We heartily endorse the above sentiments: 

(Signed) New England, The Whole South, Fennsyivania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Connecticut, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and—{we couldn’t wait for the others to 
sign). 
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Jupez has been nominated by the Democrats of Illinois 
for Governor. It isa good selection. The judge is an upright, 
learned man, of no mean ability. He made an excellent judge and 
is a lawyer of wide reputation. Few men have been so fortunate 
in securing, by hard work and close application, as large an income 
as has Mr. Altgeld. The judge is gifted as a forcible writer, as 
the pages of Bexrorp’s shows. In the prime of life and full of 
enthusiasm for the betterment of the people are noble prerequi- 
. sites for a governor. There is no truer Democrat in [linois nor 
E one more fitted by nature and nuture to be a leader of Democrats. 
His friends claim that he can carry Cooks county, and consequently 
” be elected. Mr. Altgeld believes in the great issue of tariff reform, 
is sound on all other national questions and has always been out- 
spoken and candid in advocating what he thought was best for 
the country. Illinois should see that he is Governor Altgeld. 


t : The silly absurdity of the cranks who are attempting to have 
§ the World’s Fair closed on Sunday and the prohibition of alcoholic 
liquors and smoking from the grounds would be laughable, if not 
serious. These intemperated, narrow-pated bigots are often honest 
in their intentions; but they descend to dishonest methods to gain 
their ends. An instance is the stuffing of petitions with bogus 
: names. The Fair managers are able, clear-headed business men, 
respecting, no doubt, religion and morals, but being sensible men 
they will not for one moment consider such petitions even were they 
| signed by every woman in the land. And it is no exaggeration to 
t say that an honest canvass of the women of the country would 
prove that a large majority were opposed to such meddlesome 
interference in the peoples’ rights. 
It is not a question needing discussion. The grounds must be 


opened on Sunday, subject only to the laws of the country. 


William Dudley Faulke, (he should drop the Dudley) of Indiana, 
who is chairman of the special committee of the Civil Service 
Reform League, has been unloading himself regarding Mr. Wana- 
maker and the President. He says the former gentleman is worse 
than incompetent, that he is “ridiculous,” and that the latter is afraid 
to bounce him for some occult reason, and suggests it must be the 
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raising of the celebrated $400,000. Mr. Faulke ought to know. But 
it is not news to us, still verification of our statements about 


these worthies, from such a source, is important. 
Mr. Faulke believes Mr. Harrison will be nominated, and op- 
posed by Mr. Cleveland. Showing that Mr. Faulke has a discern- 


ing head-piece on his shoulders. And, furthermore, he says, “ Har- 
rison cannot carry Indiana.” He can’t! Sam Morse told us that 
a hundred times and more, and he knows more about Indiana than 
Civil-Service Faulke. Yet it is pleasant to record these confirma- 
tory remarks. 


Well, the coal barons have boosted coal alittle. Not much, merely 
$2,500,000 on a season’s output. These God-fearing-psalm-singing- 
knaves of course will increase the poor devils wages who mine it, 
_and the railroad hands who bring it to market? Ugh! not this 
season, and it is a house and lot to a cookey that there will be a 
ten per cent reduction in salaries in the coal-fields and on the 
Reading before the yearisrun. Keep right on, gentlemen, you 
will just put one straw too much on, and then those left will won- 
der how it happened. Evolution is slow, but it is dead cock-sure. 
Would a course of history hurt any of you? A few selected works — 
on the French Revolution might suggest the necessity of polishing 
your spectacles so that the imperial purple of your noses obscure 
not your vision. 


The fake newspaper has a cock-in-the-bull story of Senator 
Vilas and ex-Postmaster General Dickinson skipping over the 
country, coaxing, persuading, bulldozing and threatening Cleve- 
land’s supporters to drop the ex-President and take up Chief 
Justice Fuller. It is needless to characterize the yarn, still print 
is print, and too many think where there is smoke there is fire, if 
they read it. For these good souls we will say in common, every- 
day parlance, it is a confounded lie, meaningless, mischievous and 
mendacious. For while it was being concocted Mr. Vilas was in 
convention in Wisconsin, which convention resolved to vote as a 
unit to nominate Grover Clevoland for President, and Don M. 
Dickinson was similarly engaged in Michigan. 


De: Robert A. Guan; of New York, in his work, “The Truth about 
Alcohol,” enlightens us about the word “Alcohol” and much more 
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Arabic words, Al the, and Kohl antimony; and the term was applied 


to that metal reduced to an inpalpably fine powder, which was, 
and still is used by ladies in the East to color their eyebrows and 
lashes. Hence, because the spirit of wine was as fine and volatile 
among other fluids as the Arabian cosmetic was among powders, 
the same name, alcohol, was given to it by Europeans.” - 

Dr. Gunn shows quite conclusively the necessity of alcohol as a 
food, and that without it life would be a “demnition grind ” not 
worth living. He perorates in this way: “In short, even vege- 
table and animal life are dependent upon its production. Remove 
; it, and organized bodies of every kind would cease to be, and this 
) earth would become a desolate chaos.” The learned doctor of 
course strongly denounces, as he should, excessive use of alco- 
holic stimulants, but who wants to be a disorganized body going 
through this vail of tears, or assist in making the world a 
4 “desolate chaos” merely out of respect to some crank’s whim 
' just by refraining altogether from imbibing a “wee drop” occa- 
sionally. Most sensible persons now knowing how it stands will 
sooner sacrifice themselves than cause such deplorable results. 
. We know there are a great number of things which make good 
ee food, and, though the Irishman insisted that there were no poor 
whiskies, he reluctantly admitted some were better than others; 
therefore, it is desirable to learn which whisky is the most desira- 
ble as a wholesome food. We have the testimony of many 
Kentucky physicians and of the public generally that the purest 
and safest whisky made is “ The Belle of Nelson,” of world-known 
reputation. For ourselves we cannot speak with any degree of 
scientific accuracy as to its merits as an alcoholic food, but we 


shall not engage a Kentucky colonel to bespeak its praise as a 
beverage. 


Minister Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
the leading Republican newspaper of that city, is home. Mr. 
Smith has a way of his own of letting the people know of his 
return. He announces that the Republican party has put a half 
| million of dollars in Matt S. Quay’s pockets. That it has paid him 
$40,000 a year as chairman of the national committee. Emory, 
: you should have remained at home. Your party needs a few such 
men as yourself. But, in the name of good fellowship, why do 


you remain with such a gang? Your Republican party has been 
dead long ago, 
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Tess of the D’Urbevilles: by Thomas Hardy. (Harper & Bros). 


—A somewhat curious and contradictory book this; unquestion-. 


ably strong in incident and in opinion—abounding in graphic 
word-painting and full of the richness of the soil, the scent of the 
clover and the sweetness of the breath of cows. 

As a faithful picture of English dairy life and its surroundings 
in the loamy valleys of the Midland counties the book is as true 
to nature as White’s Selborne; as a description of dairy folk and 
English gentry it is as far from reality as an Arabian tale. 

The heroine Tess is a figment of the brain, not an English 
country lass; even the mythical blue blood cannot account for the 
physical vigor and mental ultra refinement, and the author’s taste 
in building up a mortal angel only to hang her by the neck in the 
end is, to say the least, doubtful. 

It has been said by a wise man of old: “ The worst end you can 
put a man to is to-hang him.” Surely it is still more repulsive to 
good taste and human feeling to hang by the neck a creature of 
love and beauty, guiltless of all crime save the killing of a reptile 
who had stung her—a reptile—human in form, but none the less a 
reptile. 

The hero, “Angel Clare,” is a cad—pure and simple, whose dense 
selfishness would not let him see his own way to happiness. 

Of course being a selfish fellow, all the girls love him unselfishly, 
as is the wont of girls who mostly worship at the shrines of false 
gods. 


The only redeeming quality in this particular false god, is that ~ 


like Mrs. Jarley’s mermaid heis represented as “ playing beautiful 
upon the ’arp.” 

Angel Clare is a very fallen angel indeed. 

The dairy girls—Izz Huett, Retty Priddle and Marian—are 
ladies playing at milkmaids, not at all real milkmaids, as all who 
are familiarly acquainted with real milkmaids will see at a glance 
—nay I doubt if such refinement of feeling and extremity of gen- 
erosity could be found even in the ranks of the upper classes of 
_ society: certainly not in the coarse-grained fibre of bucolic lass- 
hood. 

The only realism in the story is the loose morality of the people, 
which is true to nature in the class from which most of the charac- 
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ters are taken, the farm laborers of Great Britain, among whom 
female chastity, off the stage at least, is an almost unknown 
quantity, owing to the vile poor-law system which makes a “luve 
choild” or two asource of income to the family—an advantage 
rather than a detriment. 

The tale, however, is interesting and well told, but with a tang 
of lingual pretension that savors of pedantry. The style is more 
journalese than literary. The author revels in polysyllables and 
wallows in Johnsonian sloughs of words, indeed when they fail 
him in the dictionary he does not hesitate at inventing them to suit 
his taste, in so much that a glossary would be a desirable annex 
to the work. 

The best portraitures are those of “Sir John” and “Dairyman 
Crick,” although being simple and natural, the author loves not to 
dwell upon them. 

There are many shrewd observations oats through the 
book, and, as a bucolic romance, treating of an impossible state of 
things, but emotional and intense of action, the tale is worth the 
telling. 
The publishers have put it before the public in very attractive — 
guise. 


New Yore. 


Frep. Lyster. 


Wordsworth’s Grave and other Poems.—The Cameo Series of 
English poems (F. Stokes Company) contains one notable 
book, the one with the above title. Mr. William Watson, 
the author, is a poet as yet little known to fame, and, in fact, 
before the present thin volume appeared, might have been said to 
have been wholly unknown. But, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
he will be better known to our grandchildren than he is at 
present to us. Not only has he imaginative power of a very high 
order, but his artistic sense is of the keenest. No poet of the day 
knows better than he the value of words. It is, perhaps, in his 
case, that the critic faculty has been rather too strong and has 
repressed the natural and spontaneous utterance of the poet, 
smothering the enthusiasm which breathes fire and color into the 
poem. Beyond this it is hard to find fault with Mr. Watson. 
The poem which gives name to the book is elegiac and is almost 
as flawless, from an artistic point of view, as Gray’s famous “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard.” But—and this seems like temerity—I 
would claim for it as poetry a higher place than the work of the 
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earlier poet. Gray, with all his taste and refined sensibility, was, 
as he himself says, “a pismire of a poet.” His imaginative power 
was not of the highest order; there are no sun-bursts of song such 
as we meet with inthe work of a score of other English poets. 
Mr. Watson, though keeping a severe rein on his fancy, has at 
times this faculty, which, if it is not pronounced enough to pro- 
voke wonder, is at least able to excite admiration. The limpid 
clearness of his style, remarkable in an age of verbal contortion, 
is to be commended, for if he errs through undo repression, he errs 
in a good cause. He is not open, as he himself accuses certain 
others of being “a word mosaic artificer.” Yet you feel in read- 
ing him that any but the word that he has chosen would wholly 
destroy the effect of his verse. His simplicity has no smack of 
the pedant, but belongs to the clarified strain of the great masters 
whom he has so assiduously studied. As an example of how finely 
the poet and critic are blended in his verse, I will cite these lines 
from “ Wordsworth’s Grave:” 


‘« A hundred years ere he to manhood came 
Song from celestial heights had wandered down; 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew and flame 
And donned a modish dress to charm the town. 


‘** Henceforth she but festooned the porch of things, 
Apt at life’s love, incurious what life meant; 
Dextrous of hand she struck her lute’s few strings, 
Ignobly perfect, barrenly content. 


‘* Unflushed with ardor and unblanched by awe 
Her lips in profitless derision curled; 
She saw with eal emotion, if she saw, 
The grandeur of the glory of the world. 


‘* The human masque she scanned with dreamless eyes 
In whose clear shallows lurked no trembling shade; 
Unkenned by her the stars might set and rise, 
Unmarked byhs: the daisies bloom and fade. 


‘‘The world grew sated of her sterile wit, 
Herself waxed weary on her loveless throne; 
Men felt life’s tide, the sweep and surge of it 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone. 


‘* For, not the less, though song was but half true, 
The world lay common, one abounding theme, 
Men joyed and wept, and truth was ever new, 
And love was sweet, life real, death no dream. 


*«In saddened strains the rugged scholar sage 
Bewailed his toil unvalued, life uncheered, 
His numbers wore the vesture of the age, 
But neath it beating the great heart appeared. 
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** O’er d lands sweet with thyme, 
A reeze the faded day; 
It wafted Collins’ lovely vesper chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray; 


‘* It fluttered here and there, nor swept in vain 
The dusty haunts where futile efforts dwell, 
Thence in a cadence soft as summer rain 
And, mute from Auburn voiceless, drooped and fell. 


‘* It drooped and fell, and one ’neath Northern skies 
With southern heart who tilled his father’s field, 
Found Poesy a-dying, bade her rise 
And kiss quick Nature’s hem and go forth healed. 


‘* On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s conquering share 
Upturned fallow fields of truth 
And o’er the formal garden’s trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew. 


‘« Bright was his going forth, but clouds ere long 
elmed him; in gloom his radiance set; and those 
Twin morning stars of the new century’s birth, 
Those morning stars that sang dequihee, rose. 


‘* In elfish speech the preamesr told his tale 
Of marvelous oceans swept by fateful wings; 
_ The sexr strayed not from earth’s human pale, 
But the mysterious face of common things 


‘‘He mirrored as the moon in Rydal Mere 
Is mirrored when the breathless right hangs blue; 
— remote sho seems, yet wondrous near 
And by some nameless difference born anew.” 


The last stanza is exquisite in conception and artistically perfect. 
The whole quotation is a masterly condensation of poetic criticism 
vivid with the light of genius. But no selection can do justice to 
this noble poem, replete as it is with grace of diction and rich 
though restrained fancy. I have not space left to quote from the 
sonnets which are equally noble and class with the best modern 
examples. They are mostly political in character and have a pure- 
ness of tone and elevation of style all their own. 

The epigrams which follow are a carcanet of jewels. Each is 
symmetrical as a star. Here is one: 


‘The statue, Buonorotti saith, doth wait 
Thralled in the block for me to emancipate; 
The song, saith the poet, wanders free 
Till I betray it to captivity.” 


Here is another equally fine on “Shelley and Harriet Westbrook”: 
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‘‘A star looked down from Heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in Earth’s garden, loved it for an hour; 
Ye who have traced Fis orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not to a ruined rosebud—tears.” 


These quotations are sufficient to show that a new “star” has 
dawned on the literary horizon. They prove conclusively that the 
poetic faculty is as virile as ever, though for a time its light may 
have been obscured. 

C. L. Berrs. 


BRooxk.yn. 


The Sabbath in Puritan New England: by Alice Morse Earle 
(Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York)—This is a book which will 
delight the historian and the archeologist, as well as the casual 
reader. It is easy to see, even if she had not told us, that Mrs. Earle 
in writing this book was to the manner born. It also shows 
extensive research and the use of original material new to many 
who have read the more pretentious histories dealing with New 
England life. The style is clear and not too dignified, without a 


touch of pedantry and little self-opinionativeness, save where the 


writer is on sure ground. Much quoted matter is in the book, as 
is natural to the subject and much of the material is an acquisition 
to history of the highest importance. 

The work opens with a description of a New England meeting- 
house, depicting minutely its fitting and furnishing both outside 
and in—the horns, drums and shells by which the worshippers 
were summoned to service. The old-fashioned pews, the foot- 


warmers, the pulpit, the old psalm books and much else of curious, 
quaint and forgotten lore. It tells of the “noon house,” now a 


thing almost unknown to us even by name. It has amusing chap- 


ters on the functions of the minister and deacon and the impor- 


tant “tithingman,” whose duty it was to wake the sleepers and 
chastise the irreverant and impressible boys. It gives delightful 
little anecdotes of roystering parsons and stiff-necked deacons who 


would persist in lining out the hymns after fashion had declared 
against them, and how men were punished for kissing their wives 


ona Sunday. All this is told witha racy flavor of narrative and 
yet with a secret sympathy in the writer, who shows clearly her 
belongings. Perhaps the most important chapters are those on 


the New England psalm book. 
In them are corrected several statements made by former experts 


in this line, Mrs. Earle being ample proof to back up her 
opinion. About one-fourth of the book is taken up in the exposi- 
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tion of the church music of the Puritans, the last quarter being 
devoted to an account of the pastor. I will give the quotations to 
show, although briefly and inadequately, the exactness of the mate- 
rial drawn on and the pictorial charm of Mrs. Earle’s style. It is 
a passage from the chapter called “The Tithingman snd the 
Sleepers.” It begins with a quaint record: 

‘“June 3, 1646.—Allen Bridges hathe bin chose to wake ye 
sleepers in meeting. And being much proude of his place, must 
needs have a fox-taile fixed to ye ende of a long staff wherewith 
he may brush ye faces of them yt will have nappsin time of dis- 
course, likewise a sharpe thorne whereby he may pricke such as be 
most sound. On ye last Lord his day, as he strutted about ye 
meeting-house, he did spy Mr. Tomlins sleeping with much com- 
fort, hys head kept steadie by being in ye corner, and his hand 
grasping ye rail. And so spying, Allen did quickly thrust his 
staff behind Dame Ballard and give him a grievious prick upon 
ye hand. Whereupon Mr. Tomlins did spring vpp much above ye 
floore, and with terrible force strike hys head against ye wall; and 
also to ye great wonder of all, prophanlie exclaim in a loud voice, 
‘Curse ye wood chuck;’ he dreaming, so it seemed yt a wood chuck 
had siezed and bit his hand. But on coming to know where he 
was, and ye greate scandall he had committéd, he seemed much 
abashed Lut did not speak. And I think he will not soon again 
goe to sleepe in meeting.’ 

“How clear the picture! Can you not see it?—the warm June 
sunlight streaming in through the narrow, dusty windows of the 
old meeting-house; the armed watcher at the doors, the Puritan 
women in their sad-colored mantles seated sternly upright on the 
hard, narrow benches; the black-gowned minister, the droving 
murmur of whose sleepy voice mingles with the out-door sounds 


of the rustle of leafy branches, the song of summer birds, the 
hum of buzzing insects and the muffled stamping of horses’ feet; 
the restless boys on the pulpit stairs; the tired, sleeping Puritan, 
with his head thrown back in the corner of the pew; the vain, 
strutting tithingman with his fantastic and thorned staff of office; 


and then—the sudden, electric wakening, and the consternation of 
the whole staid and pious congregation at such terrible profanity 
in the house of God. Ah!—it was not two hundred and forty 


years ago; when I read the quaint words my Puritan blood stired 
my drowsy brain, and I remember it all well, just as I saw it last 
summer in June.” 

There are scores of such passages as this; indeed every chapter 
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abounds with them. Mrs. Earle is to. be congratulated on the 
manner in which she has told her story of the Puritan Sabbath, 


and her success should encourage her to persevere in a depart-. 
ment of letters for which she is both by education and tempera- 
ment peculiarly fitted. C. L. Berrs. — 
BROOKLYN. 
The American Slang Dictionary is compiled and published by 
James Maitland, of Chicago. It embodies all American and Eng- 
lish slang phrases in common use, with the derivation and phil- 


ology—at least, if not all, six thousand of them—about enough — 
to make up a modest man’s vocabulary. Of course no one volume | 


should be expected to hold all the slang words and phrases of our 
people. That’s asking too much. Americans invent slang as easily 
and rapidly as they do locomotives, sewing-machines and things. 
Therefore, to say we miss some rude but familiar companions from 
the pages of Mr. Maitland’s faithful work is no reflection on its 
excellence. Indeed itis astonishing that any man possesses the 
patient labor and ability to compile this book. In the making of 
dictionaries there is no limit, but the ordinary dictionary holds out 
the temptation to the maker of pecuniary gain. The compiler of 
The American Slang Dictionary certainly had no such incentive to 
lure him along in his labor. To him then the more credit. Itisa 
work every student, literary man and editor should have. May be 
not to learn any more slang but to show how much of their 
English Mr. Maitland says is slang. There seems to be but 
a thin line of demarcation between some bad slang and some good 
English. Another proof evidently that all things are merely 
relative. ‘ 

As this is the only decent slang dictionary ever published, it 
would be troublesome to make comparisons. It is easily therefore 
the best, the most complete and trustworthy. The fact is there 
are other dictionaries of the kind, but most of them are marred by 
indecency. The only one worthy of comparison in any degree is 
Mr. J. C. Totten’s, published in London five and twenty years ago. 
It omits all that makes Mr. Maitland’s work valuable—American 
slang. 

The book is printed on hand-made paper, from beautiful type, 
making it a veritable edition deluxe. The printers and binders, 
too often neglected of their meed of praise these days, deserve 
with Mr. Maitland the thanks of every lover of good books well 
made. Rd. B. 
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